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FOREWORD 


Professor K. V, Rangaswami AiyanSar’s lectures now 
published deal with the sociological ideas of ancient India 
from original sources, and particularly from the standpoint of 
Arthasf&stra. They were delivered by him as a Special Reader 
in Calcutta University in 1934, and have to be read with his 
other studies, which preceded and followed these lectures. 
They are the Sir S. Subraraanya Aiyar Lectures on Ancient 
Indian Polity, delivered in the University of Madras in 1914 
(first published in 1916, and issued in a second edition in 
1935) and the Manindra Lectures on Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Economic Thought, delivered in the Benares Hindu 
University in 1927 (published in 1934) as well as his later 
Krishnaswami Row Lectures on R&jadharma, given before 
the University of Madras in 1938 and published by the Adyar 
Library in 1941. Owing to his many pre-occupations, the 
Calcutta University lectures could not be sent to the press 
for over the full Horatian period. To suit his convenience, 
Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar has secured from the Syndi- 
cate of the Calcutta University permission to publish them, 
and he has tmnsfeixed the work to the Adyar Library. 

A word of explanation of the title that he chose for 
these Lectures is necessary to save misunderstanding in tb^e 
days of constitution- making. Cameralism represents the 
ideas of a school of social thought, which had a great vogue 
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on the continent of Europe from the 15th to the 18th centuries 
to which German Economics is indebted. Knowledge of it 
was scanty in English speaking countries till recently. The 
name is derived from German hammer (Latin camera)^ 
‘ chamber,’ which was the designation of the administrative 
and advisory biody of experts which was found in most 
German states towards the end of the Middle Ages, and which 
was further developed by the emperor Maximilian at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century and became influential 
in the Austrian dominions both within and outside Germany- 
The Rammer dealt not only with purely economic questions 
like agriculture and industry, finance and taxation but also 
with police and law. • Camera! writings present a greater 
resemblance to ArihmfSsira than to either Economics or 
Politics, which have been used as its English equivalents. 
PrqfeSasr Rangaswami Aiyangar stresses the wider ffwas# ol 
■- 'ilte -GeirinSah 

^werialism, be has given the title tkeUan Cameralism to the 
study, largely Based on ArihasfSsirat the results of which he 
placed before the Calcutta University in 1934. 

A^ar L^ary 
m EebtuUry, 1949 


G. Srinivasa Murti 
Honorary Director 







PREFACE 

The lectures on Indian Cameralism now published were given 
in the form of Readership Lectures in the University of 
Calcutta. They were written out as six lectures, but were 
delivered in the Library Hall of the Darbhanga Buildings of 
the University on four consecutive evenings from the 12th 
March 1934. The course was opened and closed by the Vice- 
Chancellor, the late Sir Hassan Suhravadhy, Kt., O.B.E., 
LL.D., M.D.* F.R.C.S.L, who took the chair on both 
occasions. In the absence of the Vice-Chancellor for part of 
the lectures on both days, and on the intervening days, 
Principal J, R. Banerjee of the Vidyasagar College, Dr. W. S, 
Urquahart, Principal of the Scottish Churches College, Dr. 
Pramathanath Banerjee, University Professor of Economics, 
and Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar, Carmicheal Professor of Ancient 
Indian History, presided. 

Under the Regulations of the University the lectures 
given by a University Reader appointed by the Senate {as I 
was) are to be printed by the University. The attention that 
the lectures then received in the press and in presidential 
remarks, largely owing to the challening nature of some of * 
my ‘ conclusions, made me feel that when printed the 
authorities for the statements should be given as footnotes. 
The lectures bad been written when, after thirty-tbrw years of 
service, I entered on leave preparatory to retirement from 
■the 'Travancore Educational Service, The footnotes were 
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added when the lectures were written. I required some 
leisure for it. But, within a year of the delivery of the 
lectures, I accepted the invitation of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Makviya to accept the appointments of Principal and head of 
the Economics Department in Benares Hindu University, as 
University Professor. The heavy work that devolved on me 
made it difficult to take up the task. When I retired from the 
University in 1938, I was in bad health. When hardly con- 
valescent, I was induct to take up the organisation of the 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute ■^at Tihipsati, and its 
headship: to' ■ Director. 'Before' I retired from Travancore 
•i^rvic©, I had .b^an editing the VyavakMranir^^a of Varada- 
rhja, the nuxst impwrknt d%est on the subject emanating 
frdih South Indm, and bad also undertaken, on the" invitation 
cd H. H. Sir Sayap Gaekwar, the late Maharaja of Baroda 
the Kftya-Kalpataru of Lak§midhar^^ ^^ |yt ^ 

'■«£ the' great ^jif»"ot',:l^phaspati, 'which has 
‘ feir '■ c^ttiries'. only ' in' th#: form ' of quotations. These 

■^'■'!|a^'''h^^App«ari'Bg‘:dnce ,thm'_"in .'the Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series, a®d have absorbed the scanty leisure that ray oficial 
duties perthitted. In the interval, other lectures on kindred 
■' srdsleots had'''to''he given before academic audiences, at Madras, 
MjiWine, Ettcknow and Bairoda. -These combined to make me 
aside the. work'! of preparing the Calcutta Readership 
Lectarts for the Press for more than the Horatian terrn of 
*#dve was difficult for me to supervise the 

. pmtiag ,of the lectures from a great distance, I requested in 
December, 1946 the Syndicate of the University * of Cal* 
to make over the copyright of the lectures to me so that 
I might transfer it to the Adyar Library, to which I had already 
« given the ,co|^right otyyamMramr^ay 0 and the lectures on^ ""M I 
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Rajodhanm given by me before the University of Madras. 
The Syndicate very generously gave me the permission on the 
28th June, 1946. The Adyar Library began printing the 
lectures in instalments in its quarterly journal, Brahmavidya, 
owing to the difficulties of printing and the scarcity of paper. 
The lectures are thus appearing fourteen years after they 
were delivered, at Calcutta. 

The lectures were given the title of Indian Cameralism, 
a name first suggested for Arthasf&stra by the late Professor 
Sir J. C. Coyajee, from its resemblance to German Camera!- 
ism. The title intrigued many readers, who read newspaper 
reports of the lectures at the time of their delivery. ” The 
name Cameralist ” as explained by Dr. Edwin Canaan, “ is 
derived from Camera, the king’s chamber, in which he was 
thought to spend his time discussing with his Ministers the 
ever-present problem of how to make ends meet. . . . 
Cameralists are those who wrote from the view point of 
ministers of State.” "The Cameralists (as contrasted with 
the Mercantilists, thought of the State in the first place.” ' 

This definition is somewhat rough and is not an exact 
description of Cameralism as it was developed in four centuries 
of assiduous cultivation in the lands of the Holy Roman 
Empire. This will be seen from Lecture I. But it indicates one 
of the features that made it a better equivalent for Artha»Sstm 
than " Polity ” or " Political Science " or " Political Thought ” 
with which it had been equated ever since its study came into 
prominence — and almost into an academic " fashion ’’—after 
the publication of Kaufilya's Arthaa'Sstra by Dr. K. Shama 
Sastfi in 1909. ■ . 

.Wrong synonyms are apt to .lead, to misconceptions rtl 
thi dMitent and outlook of branches of knowledge. It jhas 
* Rtvhm 9f Smmtmie Tkemy* P‘ 
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added when the lectures were written. I required some 
leisure for it. But, within a year of the delivery of the 
lectures, I accepted the invitation of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya to accept the appointments of Principal and head of 
the Economics Department in Benares Hindu University, as 
University Professor. The heavy work that devolved on me 
made it difficult to take up the task. When I retired from the 
University in 1938, I was in bad health. When hardly con* 
valescent, I was induced to take up the organiaation of the 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute at Tirupati, and its 
headship as Director. Before I retired from T ravancore 
service, I had begun editing the Vyavak4mmn,iaya of Varada- 
raja, the most important digest on the subject emanating 
from South India, and had also undertaken, on the' invitation 
of H. H. Sir Sayaji Gaekwar, the late Maharaja of Baroda 
the editing of the Kftya-Ralpataru of Lak^midbara, the oldest 
surviving digest of BharmastSstra and one of the largest, and 
the reconstruction of the great smfti of Brhaspati, which has 
existed for centuries only in the form of quotations. These 
have been appearing since then in the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, and have absorbed the scanty leisure that my offcial 
duties permitted. In the interval, other lectures on kindred 
subjects had to be given before academic audiences, at Madras, 
Mysore, Lucknow and Baroda. -These combined to make me 
lay aside the work of preparing the Calcutta Readership 
Lectures for the Press for more than the Horatian term of 
"twelve years. As it was difficult for me to supervise the 
printing of the lectures from a great distance, I requested in 
December, 1946 the Syndicate of the University * of Cal* 
cutta to make over the copyright of the lectures to me so that 
I might transfer it to the Adyar Library, to which I had already 
given the copyright oUyavaMranir^aya and the lectures on 
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R&jadhanna given by me before the University of Madras. 
The Syndicate very generously gave me the permission on the 
28th June, 1946. The Adyar Library began printing the 
lectures in instalments in its quarterly journal, Brahmavidyd, 
owing to the difficulties of printing and the scarcity of paper. 
The lectures are thus appearing fourteen years after they 
were delivered at Calcutta. 

The lectures were given the title of Indian Cameralism^ 
a name first suggested for Artkas&stra by the late Professor 
Sir J. C. Coyajee, from its resemblance to German Cameral- 
ism. The title intrigued many readers, who read newspaper 
reports of the lectures at the time of their delivery. “ The 
name Cameralist,” as explained by Dr. Edwin Cannan, “ is 
derived from Camera, the king’s chamber, in which he w'as 
thought to spend his time discussing with his Ministers the 
ever-present problem of how to make ends meet. . . . 
Cameralists are those w’bo wrote from the view point of 
ministers of State.” “The Cameralists (as contrasted with 
the Mercantilists, thought of the State in the first place.” ' 

This definition is somewhat rough and is not an exact 
description of Cameralism as it was developed in four centuries 
of assiduous cultivation in the lands of the Holy Roman 
Empire. This will be seen from Lecture 1. But it indicates one 
of the features that made it a better equivalent for Artkas'dstra 
than “ Polity ” or “ Political Science ” or “ Political Thought ” 
with which it had been equated ever since its study came into 
prominence — and almost into an academic “ fashion ” — after 
the publication of Kautiiya’s Arthatrastra by Dr. R. Shama 
SastfS in 1909. 

Wrong synonyms are apt to lead to misconceptions of 
thd content and outlook of branches of knowledge. It has 
’ Review of Beonomic Theory . p. 13. 
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been so with Arthas'asira. My interest in it was roused in 
my coHege days, when I had to study the Miidrdraksasa and 
I saw the grim humour of the dramatist, who concealed under 
a veneer of Bismarckism the outlines of the character of the 
great Mauryan King-maker and patriot, who lived the life of 
the true Brdhmana teacher, which only a close study of the 
play would reveal. A Mysore friend (the late Mr. Sambasiva 
Sastri), who came to me in 1901 for tuition in Economics 
repeated to me some sutras from the Arthas&slra, of which a 
solitary manuscript (the one subsequently edited by Dr. Shama 
Sastri) had been secured by the Mysore Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, In 1904, I began its study from a 
transcript of this manuscript, procured for me by a former 
pupil, Mr. M. S. Krishnamacharya B.A., B.L, In 1905, it was 
seen with me by a University Commission that visited H.H. 
the Maharaja’s College, Trivandram. It was intrigued by my 
description of it as the work of an Indian centemporary of 
Aristotle, on Politics and Economics. Mr. V. P. Madhava 
Row, C.I.E., then the Dewan of Travancore (who accom- 
panied the University Commission) and Dr. H. J. Bhaba, 
Inspector-General of Education in Mysore, who was a Member 
of the Commission, noted the name and particulars, and its 
printing was ordered at once. Printed forms of the work were 
sent to me, long before its release for publication. The first 
use that was made by my study of the ArfAas'foim was for 
my class lectures. In 1912, 1 was asked to inaugurate the 
first research lectureship founded in the University of Madras, 
and named after Dr.. S. Subramanya Aiyar. I made the 
Arthas^dstra my theme, and dealt with some aspects of»it in 
two lectures on Ancient Indian Polity, which were delivered 
in 1914. The lectures were printed with elaborate notes 
in 1916 (New edition, 1935). They attracted much attention. 
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In 1925, I was invited to give a course of lectures under the 
Manindra Chandra Foundation in Benares Hindu University. 
I chose the Economic aspects and teachings of Arthasastra 
for the course. The lectures were published by the university 
in 1934 with the title. Ancient Indian Economic Thought. 
The approach through Arthasdstra to the study of ancient 
Indian ideas on economics and polity in the two lectures 
named, was continued in the wider survey of Indian Cameral- 
ism. The three may be roughly described as studies in 
aspects of ancient Indian polity, economics and society. 

In the quarter century that separates the publication of 
Kautilya’s Arthasdstra (1909) and the delivery of the lectures 
on Indian Cameralism, Arthasasira had come to obtain an 
important place in the curricula of studies in Indian univer- 
sities. The older texts on Nitisdstra were so to speak, 
resurrected, and studied in conjunction with Kautilya’s work, 
of which translations in other languages, Indian and European, 
also appeared. Mahamahopadhyaya, Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
conducted (on my suggestion) a search for other manuscripts 
of Kautilya’s work, and embodied his discoveries in a new 
edition of the classic (1924-25) with a commentary of his 
own, in which he used an ancient Malayalam commentary, 
which must have embodied much traditional interpretation of 
Kautilya’s work. About the same time came the Index 
Verborum to the Kautiliya by Dr. R. Shama Sastri, and the 
fragments of the old commentaries on the Arthasdstra by 
Bhattasviniin (ed. K. P. Jayaswal and A. Banerji Sastri, 
1926) and by Midhava-yajvan, (the NayacandriM, ed, J. Jolly 
and Pt. Udayavira Sastri 1924). Kamandaka’s Niiisdra, 
which Dr, Rajendralala Mitra had published (Bibliotheca 
Indica, 1861) with an anonymous commentary, was re-edited 
with the ancient commentary of S'ankararya (the commentator 
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of Kalidasa's Kumarasambhava) in 1912. Manmathanath 
Dutt published his English translation of the earlier edition 
of this work in 1896. The baffling S'ukranttisdra, which 
Dr. G. Oppert had published in 1882, appeared in new editions 
and an English translation by B. K. Sarkar (1914). Soma- 
deva’s NUivakydmrta, a 9th century work that gave in 
epigrammatic prose the teachings of earlier writers on Artha- 
srdstra, came out first in the Grantharafiiamdld serial, and 
in 1923 with a commentary full of bogus quotations. Floating 
verses of practical wisdom, fathered on Capakya (Kaufilya) 
have been current in several collections as Cdvakya-nUi. 
D. T. Ganapati Sastri’s printer published an edition of it in 
1912, which Dr, Shama Sastri reproduced in the 2nd edition 
of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra (1919). Other recensions of it were 
published by Jibananda Vidyasagar in 1907, by Isvaracandra 
in 1919 and by Dr. J, van Manen in 1926. Dr. J. Hertel’s 
critical reconstruction of the Pa^atanim, which embodied 
much Arthasfistra teaching, appeared between 1908 and 1915. 
A great literature on Kautilya sprang up in many languages 
(see Bibliography to my Ancient Indian Polity, ed. 1935). 

The discovery and development of Artkas&stra studies in 
our generation have coincided with the resurgence of Indian 
nationalism. While it has stimulated the study of the subject, 
it has also endangered the correct perception of its teachings, 
afliliations aud methods. Incorrect notions gained ground and 
have become almost ‘academic myths.’ The attitude of 
AnhasM,Ta to absolutism has been understood in a haze 
created by wrong interpretation and by the resurrection of 
legends -which grew round CSpakya {Kaufilya} — to some of 
which the dramatist Visrakhadatta and the irony of Dap^in 
gave wide currency. Its position in the orthodox canon, its 
relatiofls to Dharrnasmtra, its attitude to the fundamental 
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aims of life (as conceived in Ancient India), its “ secularism,” 
its adaptability to environment and circumstances, its con- 
ception of law and the legislative power of the State and its 
ethics have been incorrectly grasped. The influence of 
authority on opinion is almost like that of popular slogans 
often repeated and shouted. The repercussions of such views 
on conceptions of the Indian State and social order, and 
on ethical standards becanne visible in current comments. 
There was therefore need to re-examine the problems that lie 
behind these concepts. Analogy with Cameralism suggested 
not only a means of approach in study and presentation, 
but the comparison was illuminating. Western Cameralism 
virtually died out, as an organized study, but survived in its 
silent influence on Economic thought. Adam Smith, who 
admitted his indebtedness to the Physiocrats, was virtually a 
Cameralist. German Economics is more the child of Cameral- 
ism than of Mercantalism. 

A low estimate of the standards of the sources of the 
IryJian view life is reflected in low estimates of Indian ethics. 
Much of the error may be traced to overlooking the study of 
the background of Indian life, which is common to both 
Arihas'astra and Dharmas^astra. In the lectures now pub- 
lished on attempt is made to deal with the neglected aspects. 

Western Cameralism remained at the time of the delivery 
of these lectures little known to English students of the 
history of Economic thought. Professor E. Cannan’s Remew 
of Economic Theory, (1930), from the unpublished version of 
which generations of London pupils derived their knowledge 
of apd inspiration in Economics, has only a few sentences 
(not quite accurate too) on Cameralism. Ingram’s History 
of PolUical Economy dismisses a school of thought which 
gave birth to hundreds of works, in a page. Br. A. W. SmjilPs 
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valuable study, the only one in English, is not accessible. 
This is the reason for co-ordinating in these lectures the 
exposition of Western Cameralist thought with the Indian 
counterpart. 

In the first lecture, certain aspects of Cameralism have 
been explained in view of their relevance in a comparison with 
the views of Arthasfastra. Th§ second lecture summarizes 
the aspects of Arihasastra, regarded as an analogue to Came- 
ralism. Its background, alleged secularism and liberalism, as 
compared DharmmAstra^ its methods and content, and 
alleged greater adjustability to tbe changing needs of society 
are examined in it. The third lecture views Indian society 
in its chief phases from the standpoint of Arthasfasira. The 
conclusions will be seen to be hardly distinguishable from 
those of Dharmasastra. The fourth lecture deals with the 
polity and law of Arthas'ostra, and pointedly considers the 
alleged power of the king's edicts to over-ride Dharma. 
The fifth lecture attempts a survey of the Economy theory 
of Artkmastra, and the last deals with the mixture of 

'I 

Economics and Politics, in a Cameral background, through 
a consideration of the conception of the province of the 
State and of the principles of Public Finance. The lectures 
end with a consideration of the causes of the growth and 
decay of Cameralism in the West and in India. Western 
Cameralism cannot be traced to the Indian. The two represent 
the response of administrative and scientific minds in two 
different epochs and areas to environments and forces of a 
similar kind. 

The lapse of ‘so many years after the delivery of lectures 
gives an opportunity for revision and change. During this 
period a great deal of my time has been devoted to the study 
of Dharmmastrat in the course of editing some of its texts 
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and digests. The lectures have been scrutinized in the light 
of my later reading and thought. I have found no need for 
making even verbal changes, except perhaps to place a 
“ might ” where a more positive expression has been used in 
the original draft. In some matters I might express myself 
with more emphasis and fulness now. It is unnecessary to 
revise the lectures to embody such revisions, as the books 
which contain my later views {Rajadharma, 1941, the 
Social and Political System of Manusmrti, 1949 and the 
Introductions to six volumes of Krtya-Kalpatam, 1941-1948) 
are available for consultation. I may add that I am now less 
inclined to accept some of the views of the late Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal than I was fifteen years ago. 

In one topic, viz. the alleged power of a royal edict to 
override even Dharma, what I had originally written had to 
be expanded during the oral delivery of the lecture. 1 have 
noiv revised this part (infra pp, 102-110) and slightly expand- 
ed the original draft. The footnotes are only of literature 
available to me before 1934. It might show how little progress 
has been made in regard to valid conclusions and their data in 
the intervening period in spite of much later consideration. 

It remains to record my debts. To the Senate of the 
University of Calcutta I owe thanks for honouring me with 
an invitation to address academic audiences under its aegis as 
one of its Readers. To the distinguished scholars that 
presided over the four meetings and gave expression to their 
appreciation, I am also indebted. To the Syndicate of the 
University I am under a special obligation for overlooking for 
years my failure to send the lectures to its printers, and at last 
for giving me the copyright in the lectures in order that I 
might make it over to the Adyar Library, in whose series this 
book now appears. I have to thank the authorities of tho 
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Adyar Library, and especially its Honorary Director, Captain 
G. Srinivasamurti, B.A., B.L., Vaidyaratna, for 

undertaking the printing and publication of the lectures. 
Failing sight has compelled me to throw the burden of proof 
correction on two friends, Mr. N. Raghavacharya, M.A., L,T., 
formerly of the Madras Educational Service and Mr. A. N. 
Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., of the Adyar Library, my old 
pupil and co- worker for many years. Mr. Krishna Aiyangar 
has also provided the Index. To Mr. C. Snbbarayuda, 
Superintendent of the Vasanta Press, Adyar, I owe thanks for 
the excellence of the printing and for co*operation in taking 
the work through the press. 

But the greatest debt of all is that which I have to 
record. It is to ray venerated teacher and chief for fifteen 
years, Professor R. S. Lepper, M.A., LL.M., formerly Princi- 
pal, Pachiyappa’s College, Madras and later Professor of 
History and Economics in H. H. The Maharaja's College, 
Trivandram, — (and now of Elsinore, Crawfurdsburn, Bangor, 
North Ireland). To him I owe my knowledge of and love 
for Economics and History and devotion to the culture of 
my Motherland. Were I permitted, I would inscribe on 
these lectures (without any responsibility on his part for the 
opinions expressed in them) his honoured name, in undying 
gratitude, veneration and love. 


K. V. Rangaswami 

3, Asoka JRoad 
N ew Delhi 
1st F^mtary, 1949 
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PRELIMINARY SURVEY— WESTERN CAMERALISM 

Neglect of CAMERALisai: Reasons, Academic 

Cameralism is perhaps not as familiar a term today to 
students of political and social science as it should be. This 
,is due to an accident. Early in the revived study of Cameral- 
istic literature, the economic aspects of Cameralism were 
stressed. This was how Kautz and Roscher dealt with it.‘ 
The annexation of Cameralism by Economists and the descrip- 
tion of it as a kum of inchoate economic science, were not 
questioned by the exponents of the other social sciences. The 
low opinion of Cameralism entertained by political writers is 
illustrated by Bluntschli’s denial of its claim to any originality. 
In the nineteenth century, the general attitude towards 
Cameralism was that of the antiquarian, rather than that of 
the student of a living science. In a famous plan for a co- 
operative history of German Science, which he drew up in 
1856 for the Ro}'al Prussian Academy, the historian Ranke, 
then at the peak of his reputation, merged Cameralism with 
Economics. 

‘ See Albion W. Small. The Cameralists, the Pioneers of Germ&n Social 
Polity (Chica«o, !90y), passim, and particularly pp. ix, for the opinions 
cited in this Lecture. Julius Kautx’s Historical Enquiry Into National 
Economy Itn^German) was published at Vienna in 1860: W. Roscbox'&Hisiory 
of ^ationat Economy in Germany (in German) was puWtshed at Monicji is- 
1874. It was translated by J. G. Lalor in two volumes in the U.S.A. 
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Historical 

In the evolution of a national monarchy in Germany, 
Mercantilist policies contributed -to the growth of a new 
economic system, which furnished the stable foundation for 
the New Monarchy. Mercantilism became the ally and the 
servant of absolutism. In his brilliant study of German 
Mercantalism, Schmoller identified it with Cameralism.^ In 
the eclipse of Cameralism, during the Revolutionary epoch, 
the new science of Political Economy which had grown in 
England after the publication of the Wealth of Nations 
(1776) invaded the lands where Cameralism had prevailed. 
Cameralism thenceforward was consigned to the lumber room 
of economic archaeology. 

Recent Revival of Interest 

Even in the renaissance of historical studies in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, Cameralists failed to come by 
their own. In the 17tb and 18th centuries, there were no 
political thinkers more systematic and virile than the Cameral- 
ists. Cameralism was not only original as a theory ; it had 
been effective as a policy. The influence of Cameralists on 
public affairs within the Empire was more effective if less 
realized, than that of Grotius or Montesquieu. Among social 
thinkers, Adam Smith alone may be held to have exercised an 
equally powerful influence on State policy. In spite of its 
fine record, Cameralism was neglected, and its outlines were 
hazy even to encyclopaedic writers like Roscher, who had 

* Cf, W. J. Ashley's trn. of the chapter on the Mercantile system in 
G. Schratoller’s Economic History of Frederick the Gre<zi^ 1884, (1895), 
Othmar Spann perpetuates this wrong identification in his T^pes of Economic 
Theory, Eng, trn., 1931, pp. 38-39, 
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first-hand knowledge of its voluminous literature. Even after 
Marchet corrected (1885) * the century-long misapprehension 
of the scope and content of Cameralism, and upheld it as a 
study of Politics and Administration, Cameralism continued 
to be classed with economic pamphleteering, like the 
Political Arithmetic of the 17th century in England. Adam 
Smith’s lectures at Glasgow, on subjects which formed 
the staple material of Cameralistic thought, and which 
contained anticipations of the Wealth of Nations, w'ere 
recovered and published by Dr. Cannan in 1896.'* But, 
even after its publication, the opportunity to compare his 
attitude towards society with that of the Cameralists was 
missed. To students of social thought, who derived their 
inspiration from English writers, Cameralism remained a 
lost chapter in the history of social theory. At last, 
Dr. A. W. Small, an enthusiastic American economist, 
collected relevant and typical fragments of Cameralistic 
thought, and presented them in the form of an adequate 
and sympathetic study, in 1909. Since the publication 
of Dr. Small’s Cameralists, interest in Cameralism has 
revived, in its native area. Nielson, Zielenzigar and 
Louise Sommer have made intensive studies of aspects of 
Cameralism.** Dr. Small’s work however remains the only 
English work of reference for a comparative study of 
Cameralism. 

Among economists and students of Cameralism, Dr. Small 
alone hit upon its sociological significance. To him, even 


^ Small, pp. xix-xx. 

Leciures &n Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms, delivered i» the 
University of Glasgow by Adam Smith, reported by a student in 1763, edited 
by E. Cannan, Oxford, 1896. 

® See Article on Cameralism by Louise Sommer in Seligmap’s Bncpch^* 
pmdia of the Social Sciences, Vol, III, pp. 158460, * 
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Adam Smith was less the founder of modem Economics than of 
modern Sociology.^ But, he described Cameralism as Political 
Science, and succumbing perha}3s unconsciously to the 
bias of profession and daily occupation, he referred virtually 
only to its economic side. A correct* attitude towards 
Cameralism might have saved him from some inadequate 
appreciation of the thinkers, whose teachings he has 
recovered. 

Widespread Influence of Cameral Thought 

Another misfortune to the study of Cameralism has come 
from regarding it as an exclusive German product. The 
comparative study of Adam Smith’s intellectual ancestry 
reveals English views similar to those of the Cameralists, 
held in the 18th century. Montesquieu’s, famous classic,® 
whose extraordinary political and historical influence has 
been acclaimed with memorable eloquence, by Maine (1861), 
Sorel (1887) and Ilbert (1911), would repay comparison with 
Cameral classics. Considered as a sociological work, in the 
felicitous way in which it has recently been treated by Prof. 
Fletcher as an economic treatise,*^ conveying inspiration to 
English economists, the Spirit of the Laws might have shown 
that the works of the Cameralists, no less than those of 
Montesquieu and Adam Smith, were the natural products of 

Seehis Adam Smith and Modern Sociology, Chicago, 1907, passim ; 
al^o Jan St. Lewinski, Founders of Political Economy, 1931, pp. 67-72 ; 
E. Cannan — A of Economic Theory, 1929, cbs. I and II and his 

edn. of the Wealth of Nations, 2 vols. 1904, * Introductions.’ 

^ De V Esprit des Lois was published anonymous!}^ in 1748, was put on 
the Index and passed through twenty*two editions in two years. For Sir 
H'^njry Maine's remarks on Montesquieu’s influence, see Ancient Law, ed. 
Pollock, 1927, pp. 91, 115, 125, and 174. 

*F.vT. H, Fletcher— ** Influence of Montesquieu on English Political 

Economists,*’ Economic Histqry, Jan. 1934, pp. 77-92, 
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their times and environment, and are by no means unique, 
except in their excellence. ^ 

Effect of the Discovery of the Kautiliya 

To the student of Indian Sociology, the year 1909 is 
memorable. It saw the publication of the Arthas'dstm of 
Kautilya, the most remarkable work on social polity, now 
available in Sanskrit. The same year witnessed the publica- 
tion of Dr. Small’s comprehensive study and source book of 
Cameralism. To those who studied the two, side by side^ the 
resemblance of relations, subject-matter and angle of vision, 
between the Mauryan Chancellor and the German Sociologists 
was remarkable. When the classic of Kautilya became avail- 
able in an English version, the resemblances began to attract 
even the attention of Economists, who were not familiar 
with Sanskrit. The only paper to be published till now, in 
which the resemblances on the economic side between the 
Arthas'dstra and Cameralism is worked out, is that of one 
of your own distinguished former Professors, Sir Jehangir 
Coyajee.^ His work was not followed up. The fruitful in- 
terpretations of Indian Social thought, and their application 
to current problems, which the comparative studies of 
Cameralism might have yielded, have been denied to us till 
now. The aim of the present course of lectures, is to attempt 
such a comparative study. Analogical reasoning with the 
safeguards prescribed by the logic of inference, must help in 
a better understanding of Indian Sociological classicvs, lead to 
a more accurate perception of their meaning and drift than 
we now possess, and may result in a juster appreciation of 
the value of such contributions to history and culture* 

^ It appeared in the Bengal Economic Jou f nett ^ 1919* 
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Indian Analogue to Cameralism— the 
Philosophical Background 


It is difficult to remove wrong labels. The vitality of 
erroneous classification is remarkable. The persistence with 
which Cameralists are still classed as economists, and the 
general agreement to equate Arthas^astra with the Science of 
Polity illustrate these truths. Sir Henry Maine used to 
lament (in the vivid language of which he was master) the 
wide and lasting influence of false generalizations. That men 
of affairs can have no philosophy of conduct is an apt instance 
of such a false generalization. It may perhaps account for 
the unanimity with which modern exponents of Cameralism 
have denied that any connecting threa.d of philosophy is to 
be found in Cameral writings. In the course of his descrip- 
tion of the views of Seckendorff, whom Dr, Small compares 
with Adam Smith, he asserts that Adam Smith was a philo- 
sopher first and incidentally an economist, while Cameralists 
like Seckendorff were first and last administrators only.^ He 
contends that Cameralists are not even conscious that their 
technique goes back to fundamental problems of philosophy. 
The only exception to the generalization, which Dr. Small con- 
cedes, lies in the Cameralistic reference to religious doctrine. 
But, even these are dismissed as perfunctory tributes to 
popular creeds. The comparison misses an essential point of 
difference. The form of a Cameralistic work is different 
from that of works like those of Adam Smith on the 
one hand, and Indian Sociological treatises on the other. 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments and his Lectures on 
Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms were formal lectures. 


i Small, op. cii., pp. 69, 105-6, and his Adam Smith and Modem 
Somolog^t pp. 9, 27. 32, 65 et passim. 
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addressed to University students. Cameralists, on the other 
hand especially the earlier, wrote as men of affairs, addressing 
administrators. The indication of a coherent philosophy is 
essential in the former ; it is superfluous except by implication 
in the latter. This distinction is important, and suggests the 
scrutiny of similar generalizations concerning the alleged 
absence of philosophical or religious background, in our 
Arthd^astra and Nltis'astra works. In their case too, it 
w'ill be wrong to deny a connecting and unifying principle of 
thought, suggesting conscious intellectual and spiritual relations 
between author and author, and to maintain that the systematic 
treatment attempted by Indian works on Sociology is only 
the reflex to the unconscious reaction of a common political 
motive.' 


Small’s Conception of Cameralism 

Before • proceeding to develop these further, some ideas 
of the basic principles of Western Cameralism is desirable. 
Dr. Small regards Cameralists as Political Scientists, ^ho 
were servants and supporters of the State, to whom the 
central problem was that of the State, and the key to the 
welfare of the State the revenue, which would supply the 
public needs. Cameralism was a theory and practice not of 
Economics, but of Politics. It was a technique and a theory 
of administration. It raised no fundamental question of 
Economics directly. Economic relations, when dealt with, 
are treated only as incidental to administration. Cameralists 
were first and last servants of the State. To them, tjie 
purposes of the State were paramount. They helped to form 
the German territorial Monarchy. It was a mere accident 

' See tbe author’s Some Asj>eais of Ancient Indian Polity, (first publi- 
shed 1916), new edn. 1934, passimi 
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that, in the conditions of Germany in the epochs following 
the Reformation and the Thirty Year’s War, the State, which 
the Cameralists propped up, was an economic as much as a 
political necessity. The essence of Cameralistic policy lay 
in the substitution of national for local and territorial policies- 
Cameralism was the routine of the bureaus, in which the 
administrative employees of Goveniments did their w’ork,” 
and, in a wider sense, it was systematized governmental 
procedure, the application of which was made in the admini- 
strative bureaus.” 

Gannan’s View 

We owe to Br. Caonan a better definition and description 
of Cameralism, which lays stress on outlook than content.^ 
Cameralism is derived from the Hofkammer, which the 
Emperor Maximillian established towards the end of the 15th 
century,^ at Innsbruck and Vienna, and* from the chairs 
which were founded in Germany, in the 17th century, to give 
acipquate training to those who took service under the King, 
particularly in the Exchequer. 

Cameralism and Monarchy 

Even to superficial observation, the intimate association 
of Cameralism with German monarchy becomes apparent; 
but, this association should be properly understood. Several 
Cameralistic works were no doubt produced by order of the 
reigning Princes. Osse’s (1505-1556) Civics is an instance. 
Several Cameralists are also associated with contemporary 
rulers in their reforming work: e.g,, Seckendorff (1626-92) 

^ of Economic Theofp^ pp. 13 - 14 * 

® L. H. Haney, Bistofy of Economic Thought ^ 1915, pp, 113-130, 
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with Duke Erast of Gotha, Justi with the Empress Maria 
Theresa, and Zincke (1672-1768), Darjes (1714-91) and Justi 
with Frederick the Great,* The relation of Cameralists to 
courts has generated the belief that they w^re servile persons, 
who exalted the king over the people and sound morals. Such 
a view is unjust. By historical association and by the needs 
of the times, Cameralism was compelled to emphasize state- 
independence and political unity. In the conditions of their 
day and country, the Cameral writers were justified in believ- 
ing that these were realizable only under a quasi-absolute 
prince. The enunciation of such opinions contributed to the 
welcome extended by the German Courts to Cameral views, 
and to the influence on affairs exercised by Cameral teachings. 
But, the Cameralists also held other views, which were 
deliberately intended to temper or curb absolutism, and which 
were expressed no less clearly than the justifications of the 
State and monarchy. The duties of the rulers to the ruled 
and to sound morality were stated with emphasis. The 
magistracy {i.e.. Kingship), urged Becher (1635-1682), is 
created by God only in order that a State of humanity and 
natural laws might be secured." Another Cameralist (Schroder), 
following the practice of his age, looks into the Old Testament 
for historical illustrations of the divine origin of kingship, and 
the repudiation of the theory of the origin of the State in a 
social compact.^ Seckendorff (1626-1 692f, the Adam Smith 
of Cameralism,* maintains that the power to make laws vests 
solely in the king, and that no power on earth is justified in 
holding the Prince accountable for his acts, and no one but 

^ Small, pp. 33. 62. 260. 267. 287-89, 29L 

^ Small, Chap. Y, passim. 

^ See the citations in Small, pp. 138439. Schroeder’s work appeared 
anonymously in 1686. ' ' 

^ The resemblance to Adam Smith is noted by Small, op* cii*, p, 69, 
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God has the right to discipline the Prince.” But, he follows 
up such acceptable dogma, writh such statements as that the 
Prince exists only to promote the common welfare and that 
‘ a subject is not a slave.’ ' Cameral writings abound in 
opinions, which denote the belief in the identity of interest 
between the ruler and the ruled, and the king and the king- 
dom, in the king’s responsibility for the happiness of his 
people, in the indissoluble ties binding king and subject, and 
in the necessity for the prince to earn by his good government 
the confidence and affection of the people. The ideas of the 
common good as the end of the State, and of freedom and 
security as essential pre-requisites of national prosperity run 
like connecting threads through the writings of Justi (1717- 
1771) the greatest of the Cameralists. 

Cameralism and Religion 

The Cameralist does not parade his religious views. 
Nevertheless, they are stated, in order to control the Prince’s 
uncontrolled authority. “The will of God is superior to 
the King’s will.” “ The King should maintain religion accord- 
ing to custom and usage.” * Even religion is not accepted 
without discussion of its social utility. Sonnenfels values 
religion as the fountain of good morals. The belief in a future 
life of rewards and punishments, for acts done in this life, 
corrects disruptive tendencies in civil society.® Justi values in 
religion the discipline more than the dogma, and expatiates 
on the beneficial reaction of the religious mind on conduct. 
Religion stimulates diligence and develops skill. It prevents 
depopulation and promotes civic virtues.'* A religious sanction 

. ‘ thiA., p. 79. 

‘ Seckendorff in Small, p. 65 and p. 81. 

® mi., p. 511 #. 
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for a social precept is frequently sought. In words which 
recall ^ Kautilya’s contempt for the king, who is a limp-backed 
fatalist,^ Justi condemns the civic loss resulting from the 
excessive spirituality, which undermines exertion, spreads 
the spirit of other-w'orldliness among the people and makes 
them languid and supine.^ It is the ascetic element in religion, 
which provokes the anger of the Cameralist. Even Christian- 
ity is condemned, when it results in an attitude unsuitable 
to the State. The recognition of the harm that would result 
from the spread of ascetic-mindedness among the people is 
often vivid, in the epochs of reconstruction after prolonged 
wars and national suffering. 

The Life of the King 


The ‘ Cameral ’ King, like the King in the Arthas'dstra, 
has to lead a life the details of which are regulated with great 
minuteness. It is to be a dedicated life, in which there will 
be little scope for the wayward pursuit of low pleasures. 
‘ Morality and thrift’ urges Obrecht, ‘ should be the watch- 
words of the King.' ^ The Ring should govern his own life, 
and govern the lives of his subjects by a wise censorship, and 
thereby increase their efficiency. The duty of the Prince 
does not end when he has secured independence for his State, 
and internal order. He must work actively to promote moral- 
ity among the people. The moral value of freedom is also 


^ KautiUya^ 1st edition, p. 349. 

3?sif ^ ii 

Ibid., p. 295. — 


» Small, p. 475 

^ Small, p. 46. 
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vividly realized. Liberty of conscience is the secure basis of 
civic prosperity. In enunciating such views, Cameralists like 
Justi approach the transition from the conception of regula- 
tion to liberty, as the most effective means of promoting 
national welfare. 

Cameralism is thus both a theory of Economics and a 
theory of Politics, in its most extended sense. 

Attitude to Absolutism 

It could hardly have been otherwise. Even now, we 
have complaints that Economics is an incomplete science, and 
that even to comprehend it involves of necessity a considera- 
tion of its history and setting. While we may regard Came- 
ralism, as its American interpreter has done, primarily as a 
theory and technique of Government, in which economic 
questions arise only incidentally, in the consideration of the 
State’s welfare, it is no less important to visualize the ethical 
and religious implications of the system, even if they are not 
explicitly stated or developed in argument, with the same 
fulness and clearness as its political and economic doctrines. 
This, niethod of approach will show that Cameralism 
is not advocacy of absolutism. The interests of the State 
ate indeed paramount over all others, and the Prince 
stands for the State. But, the common duty of every one, 
prince or peasant, is to subordinate personal interests and 
wishes to the collective interest. Such subordination is 
not incompatible with the moral sense of man. It only 
leads to a recognition of limits to the moral power of the 
State, though no methods of keeping the Prince within 
bounds are suggested. The Cameralist is thus only a quasi* 
absolutist. 
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Two Phases of Cameralism 

A study of the history of Cameral thought in Germany 
reveals a difference in tone between its earlier and later 
exponents. The * Cameralists of the bureau/ who are 
obsessed by the practical needs of administration (which are 
assumed as fixed) come before the ‘ Cameralists of the books/ 
who work out, for publication and teaching, a system, which 
the Governments should follow. Cameralists ‘ of the books/ 
no less than those ^ of the bureau/ were men of experience, 
and were not mere arm-chair politicians. The difference in 
their treatment reflects the different needs of the respective 
epochs. The earlier Cameralists wrote during a period of 
universal insecurity, caused by the impact of the Reformation 
and the Wars of Religion, and at a time when Feudal and 
Renaissance ideals in Politics were coming to close grips. 
National feeling was then at a low ebb, and foreign interven- 
tion in domestic quarrels was not resented. Writing under 
such conditions, the earlier Cameralists naturally argued, with 
almost missionary fervour, in favour of political unity and 
integrity, at any cost, and magnified the position of the Prince 
in whom the unity was visibly centred. The eighteenth 
century Cameralist wrote after settled order had supervened, 
and strong territorial kingdoms had been established, and 
there was no need to plead for unity. The Cameralist of 
those times became an apologist of benevolent despotism, and 
pointed to the material prosperity, which had sprung from 
enlightened autocracy and an elaborate administration, in 
support of his pleas. 

National Services of Cameralism 

The Cameralist did not create the absolute German state, 
but he upheH it. The benevolent autocrat fulfilled the dreams 
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of the academician. The work of German monarchy in the 
eighteenth century, in the political and economic spheres, 
r^ects the Cameral programmes. Centralized administra- 
tions, with a central fisc and national financial systems, then 
replaced the old feudal regime. Common laws were promul- 
gated for controlling the economic activities of the entire 
kingdom. The liberation of industry from guild monopoly 
and control, the universal adoption of a money economy and 
of uniform municipal laws, and the carrying out of pro- 
grammes of economic reconstruction, so well described for 
Prussia by Schmoller, were the other main services of the 
new regime. Cameral influence may claim credit for these 
achievements. But, with the disappearance of the guilds and 
the feudal lord, Prince and subject were left face to face 
without any intermediary. Absolutism had to justify the 
, enlargement of the sphere of State action. Cameralism fur- 
nished the justification for the State in political theories derived 
from a rejected Social Compact, and for the limits of the State 
in the.theories of Natural Rights. With these developments of 
theory, the Cameralistic synthesis was complete. Cameralism 
came to comprehend politics, economics and administration. 
The legacy of Cameralism to succeeding generations was the 
development of specialization of its different elements. 

Cameralism and Mercantilism 

Cameralism, as has been already noted, was confused 
with Mercantilism, and it has been described as German 
Mercantilism. Both were systems of sovereign-welfare policy, 
but Mercantilism excluded all considerations other than 
economic. The precepts of Mercantilism in regard to econ- 
amic reconstruction are usually in accord with those of 
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Cameralism, but the regulation of commerce and the import- 
ance of money are more stressed in Mercantilism* Cheapness 
and plenty have the same meaning to the Cameralist as to 
the Mercantilist Sumptuary laws, the prohibition of the 
export of raw materials, and the removal of the barriers 
erected by guilds and cities are common ideals of both. The 
importance of money for securing adequate military protection 
leads to the Mercantilist emphasis on the value of money. 
Bodin's famous dictum ‘ Money is the nerve of the Com- 
monwealth ’ — ^gives the clue to the Mercantilist exaggeration 
of its importance. ^ . 

Cameralism and the Modern State 

The work of the Cameralists was done before the storm 
of the French Revolution burst on Europe. A new concep- 
tion of individual freedom shifted the view-point of politics 
from the Prince to the citizen. National prosperity is discuss- 
ed without any political implications other than those fur- 
nished by new postulates, such as the nobility of freedom and of 
enlightened self-interest. The transition is seen if the literary 
record of Adam Smith’s academic discourses at Glasgow are 
compared with his Wealth of Nations. His Lectures on Jus- 
tice^ Police, Revenue and Arms, comprehend the main topics 
of Cameralistic Civics, and anticipate a great part of the 
contents of the later Wealth of Nations. Sociology (which 
Adam Smith calls Jurisprudence) in its ethical, economic, 
and political aspect, is essentially a moral affair, of which 
the economic process is a detail. Here arises the justification 
for regarding Adam Smith as the founder of not only modern 
Economics but of modern Sociology — an honour, which 0U 
Cameral writers can also claim. 
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Economics and Sociology 


The Wealth of Nations should be studied in its literary 
context, as it has been done by specialists like Dr. Cannan. 
The classical school of Economists derived their science from 
it, in cold and hard forms. The influence of the classical 
school popularized their shifting of the emphasis from man 
to wealth. The development of a wider science than Econo- 
mics, out of the broad social foundations of Adam Smith’s 
works, was put off in England, and a permanent rift sprang 
between Economics and writers of a sociological outlook, 

Indian Cameralistic Literature : Its Sociological 
Aspect Missed 

We may now turn to the literature of India, to which 
by analogy, I have applied the designation — “ Indian Camef- 
_ alism.” The Indian literature of Sociology is contained in 
Dharmasfastm, and Arthas'astra or NUis’astra, bringing within 
the categories, such parts of Indian epic literature — and thev 
are extensive— as deal with these subjects, Dharma and Nui 
have usually beei? equated With Law and Politics. The work 
of Kautilya is generally treated as a treatise on Political 
Science, in which, as in Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, ' 
Economics has a place, though a subordinate one. A differ- 
entiation, based on differences of outlook, is usually made 
between Dharmas'astm and Arthas’astra, but their interrela- 
tions are obscured by overlooking their essentially comple- 
mentary character. The emulation of scholars has produced 
many studies of Arthafastra, in some of which it has been 
compared with western political literature. The political and 
economic theories of the Arthamtra have beep studied 
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separately, and writers like Kautilya have begn classed often 
as political thinkers, and some times as economists. Among 
so many studies, no attempt has yet been made to consider 
Arthas'asfra as Sociology, by analogy with Cameralism, which 
alone of western branches of knowledge, has most points of 
resemblance to Arthas'dstra, 

Aims of the Course 

Many problems arising from the Artha^dstra are still 
matters of controversy. Is Arthasdstra secular ? What are 
its relations to allied subjects, and its lines of demarcation 
from them ? Is it Socialistic ? Is its tone archaic or modern ? 
Are its ideals absolutist or democratic ? Does it treat of large 
or small States ? In the attempts to answer such questions, 
it is not, enough to balance the data for the opposed views. 
The paramount need today is a change in the angle of vision, 
based on the conviction that neither Arthas'dstra nor Dharma- 
s'dstra can rightly bear the names of any of the developed 
social sciences of today. The comparative study attempted in 
these lectures, is undertaken in the hope that it might lead to 
a correct perception of the nature of our Dharmasdstra and 
Arthas'dstra and of their influence on history, to a proper 
estimation of their permanent services to India and the world, 
and incidentally result in satisfactory answers, to some of the 
controverted questions already mentioned. 

Value of its Comparative Study 

The vicissitudes of German Cameralism, as of its English 
ally, also convey a lesson and a warning to the^students of the 
sociological literature of ancient India, The separation of th^ 

3 
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elements of Cameral teaching, and their development as 
different sciences, furnishes a logical or historical gioiind for 
the later clash in Europe between Socialism and classical 
Economics. In a consideration of the origin, character, 
content and aim of the Sociological literature of ancient India, 
the experience of Cameralistic history is of value. The 
comparative study of Cameralism and our Dharmas'astra and 
Arthas'asfra will clear up obscurities of interpretation of the 
latter, and furnish helpful suggestions for proper appreciation 
of its views. 

A comparative study of this character is necessary. 
Works on Arthas'astra and Dharmas'astra have been usually 
studied without reference to their inter-relations, and their 
historic contexts. Descriptions, which are correct in regard 
to parts of these subjects, are applied to the whole. The 
renaissance of Indian historical studies has synchroiyzed with 
the growth of a powerful national feeling. Political feeling 
has influenced, and sometimes endeavoured to dominate our 
sociological studies. A result of such obsession has been the 
selection of only those parts of our old literature, which 
furnish sanctions to the slogans of the day. With the excep- 
tion of Manusmrti, which has been expounded as a classic of 
social science, the major treatises of Dharmas^dstra and 
Arthas^mtra continue to be identified with law and politics. 
In defiance of etymology and history, we persist, according 
to our inclination or bias, in describing Arthmdsim as 
political or economic science. In the West, failure to keep 
up the Cameral tradition of studying society in a group 
of associated subjects resulted in the socialist attacks on 
Politics and Economics. By overlooking the inter-relation 
of the elements of our old social sciences, and by inter- 
preting them, as if they conformed to tHe definition of 
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moderiit political or economic sciences, we are heading to a 
similar danger* The necessary corrections to this view, fur- 
nished by context and history, as well as by the content and 
inter-relation of Dharmas'dstra and Arthas'dstra literature, 
will suggest themselves in a comparative study of the litera- 
ture which I would call, ‘ Indian Cameralism.’ In accepting 
the analogy, it is not forgotten that in analogical reasoning 
superficial resemblances often mislead. But, they cannot be 
ignored. What is necessary is that fundamental resem- 
blances and differences should be considered exhaustively. 

The spiritual and philosophic background of western 
Cameralism, as well as the form and tone of its literature, 
betray traces of the survival of the scholastic and religious 
influences of the Middle Ages and of the Reformation. The 
academic and official atmosphere, in which Cameralism was 
born and nurtured, is reflected in the didactic, ^discursive and 
expository character of the Cameral classics. Cameral 
writers are masters of administrative technique. They display 
with wearisome frequency, their command of the details of 
political, administrative, agrarian, commercial and fiscal 
economy. While they share the religious views and prejudices 
of the day, they do not obtrude them in formal expositions. 

Cameralism and the Prince 

The Cameralist is conscious of his value to society, 
because of his teaching the Prince the best way of saving 
society. His court patronage is not bidden by the Cameralist 
On the other hand, the Cameralist Obrecht (1598), even 
regards his teachings as ‘ Caviare to the general ’ and as only 
fit for the ears of Princes.^ A Cameralist work was printed 
^ Small, p. 41. 
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with ostentatious secrepy, because its author held that the 
matters he expounded were not for pommon folk but for 
Princes, 

I^iT^RAKY Forms and Their Influence 

To every one of these features of western Cameralism, a 
parallel can be cited from the Arthasastra. The writings of 
western Cameralists are many and voluminous. The frag- 
ments of Arthasastra, which have survived/ do not together 
exceed the dimensions of two or three modern books. The 
German Cameralist wrote after the invention and populariza- 
tion of printing. The Indian Cameralist like any other 
ancient Indian thinker, had to transmit his teachings orally, 
from master to pupil, and in the dearth of other means of 
publication, h'e had to use a form of literary composition, 
which helped memorizing/ The refrain of verse gave it an 
advantage in this respect, led to its use even in scientific 
works. The use of the sdoka was dictated by the need to 
provide an easy, method of memorizing so important in times 
when books were scarce.^ If an alternative to verse was 
required, it was found in sutras, ix., aphoristic prose, A 
sutra book was designed to be memorized, and not to be read/ 
Separated from its commentary, a sutra work would prove 
unintelligible or misleading. In his famous justification for 

^ The extent of Arthas'astra literature before the KauiiUya is indicated 
by bis citation of the views of seventeen predecessors, whose works are lost. 

® This was an invariable practice as is seen in the basic works of Indian 
grammar, philosophy and Dharmas'astra. 

® Cf. The earliest extant medical treatises of Bhela, Caraka and S us^ruta 
which are in verse. 

^ See the remarks of T. W, Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 
1, pp. XX, XXII and E. J* Rtpson, Ancient India, 1914, pp. 76-77 and my 
Amimt Indian Polity, (1st edition, 1916), pp* 11 and 99400, 
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himself composing the text and commentary — Sutra and 
Bhasya — a duty usually divided between a master and a 
disciple — Kautilya explains that the step was forced on him 
by the misunderstanding of commentators and the frequent 
discord between a text and its commentaries. Kautilya’s 
sutras are mere chapter headings.’ Of the inherent power of 
his cryptic chapter headings to mislead, abundant illustrations 
can now be given from modern studies of Kautilya ’s classic- 
Even the commentary of Kautilya is in condensed prose, and 
many parts of his important treatise, can be interpreted solely 
because commentaries on them transmitting traditional inter- 
pretations, have survived for those parts, while other parts 
remain obscure for want of such illumination. 

Practical Nature of Indian Cameralism 

The works of Kautilya and S'ukra, exhibit a knowledge 
of administrative and economic technique, which could only 
have been derived from official experience and the co-operation 
of specialists. The Indian Cameralist is no apologist for his 
relation to the State. Nor had he any reason to take up that 
attitude, when, as in the case of Kautilya, he spoke as a 
patriot statesman, who after an unparalleled foreign invasion 
and a, series of domestic calamities, built up an unified empire 
out of discordant elements, and witnessed the growth of a 

* tiaufiltya, 1st edition, 1909, p. 429 : 

HIT I 

iThe PmkmnMhikafa^a^samuddes^a which fortns ihitia! chapter 
the KautUtya ccjntains his sutras which are reproduced at the head of each 
subsequent chapter. 
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finished administrative technique, which protected that empire 
from dissolution for centuries.^ 

Its Fertility— Its Significance 

The fecundity of Cameralistic thought in the West is: 
paralleled in ancient India. The mention of 18 teachers or 
schools in discussions in the Kautillya might suggest that 
there were even more writers and schools than those expli« 
citly named, who had dealt with Artlimastra long before 
Alexander’s invasion. The references suggest periods of 
intense intellectual activity, comparable to, though not neces- 
sarily contemporaneous with, the ages in which, from the 
discussions on religion and philosophy contained in early 
Upanisads, arose Buddhist and Jaina thought, as well as the 
orthodox systems of philosophy {Dar&ana). It is evident 
that the Indian mind was not so preoccupied with matters 
spiritual, that secular studies, which were no less required 
for normal life were neglected. The literary traditions of 
the evolution of Dharmas'astra and Artlimdstra in parallel 
streams, after their initial divine exposition, denote the con- 
ditions of scholastic activity, which obtained in periods of 
intellectual fermentation- 

^ Kaufdltya^ p. 429 j 

fcItlH Cf . the invocatory verses of Kamandaka’s NUishm, vv. i, 3-6. : 

3irci%?T i ii 

I qqrafj^a: ^Riigqqf ii 

q; qrfeqr qiftiqdq»?: i arraiR =q!=igatq ijfqifti; i 

I q 3^ !TO?ci| il • ' 
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Its Composite Nature 

A feature, which Arthas'ostra and the Dharmasfastra 
share with western Cameralism, is the composite, character 
of their contents. Whether we believe that this was because 
the component sciences were in too crude a stage to develop 
into separate sciences, or that their amalgamation was of 
deliberate choice, the fact that they were studied only in 
association with each other must be admitted. I have had 
occasion before now to suggest ’ a hypothesis concerning the 
encyclopaedic trend of Indian schools of thought, which 
induced the founders of every school to compose treatises on 
all branches of knowledge, in conformity with the funda- 
mental principles of their respective schools. The importance 
of the hypothesis is illustrated by the discussion in the Kauti^ 
liya on ‘ what constitutes relevant Knowledge ’ {Vidya). The 
opinions cited range from those of the traditionalists, who 
brought under knowledge all sacred and secular lore, to the 
uncompromising rationalist and realist, who recognized only 
a single relevant science, namely that of society. Under this 
hypothesis, the attribution to w'riters with identical names of 
subjects as different from each other as Law, Politics, Eco- 
nomics, Grammar, Erotics, and Chemistry, might justify at 
least a re-examination of their disparate origin. The possi- 
bility of such comprehensive schools of thought is strengthened 
by the absence of any term in ancient Indian literature, which 
has the exact sense of religion, and of the inability of an 
ancient thinker to make the distinction which occurs to us so 

^ tn thy Ancient tndiun Polity ^ {1st’ edii., 1916)* p. 26 and p. 120* 
Ghotamukha and Caraya^a two predecessoraof Kautilya cere referrad to in thd 
Kd^mmutra as writers on K^mas’astra ; another Bharadvaja is alluded in 
PataSjali's Vyakarapa Mahabhaqya as the founder of a school of grammar^ 
The Faras'aras to whom Kau|ilya refers are known also as astronohiers* 
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readily, between secular and religious knowledge. The pene- 
tration of secular influences on scientific thought, and the 
influence of philosophic and religious ideas on what would 
now be called secular opinion, were more common in ancient 
India than is commonly imagined. Abundant illustrations of 
this fact will occur in a study of our old social literature, 
when it is viewed in comparison with western Cameralism. 




II 

INDIAN CAMERALISM— GENERAL SURVEY 

Literature of Indian Cameralism — 

Its Divisions and- Their Inter-relations 

The Indian analogues to Western Cameralism, in both 
its half-developed and perfect forms, are to be found in the 
works classed as Arihas'astra. In a study of Indian Cameral- 
ism it will be necessary to travel beyond the limits of this 
group. Dai}danUi, Rdjanlti and Nitis'dstra ' are terms which 
are used with varying connotations to signify part or the 
whole of Arihas’astra, and sometimes even its sources. 
Further, the great body of literature which exists by its side, 
namely Dharmas'astra, has an Arthasdstra core.® It has 
been customary to place the two classes of literature side by 
side for comparison, if not in opposition. While Artha^astra 

‘ Cf. gr 51 5l 

(Ksirasvamin on Amara, I, 6, 5) ; and Ssnti^arva, 58, 81—^0^ 
jfl?# m gq: 1 |) Amara 

equates dandantU and arthasmstm* 

® Cf. the mmkqara on yajnavalkyasmfti, II, 21—" 

and Medatithl (Manubhaqya, VII, l) — 
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and Dharmasastra evolved separately as branches of know- 
ledge, and were cultivated, in accordance with the specific 
implications of the Indian conception of knowledge, changes 
in their outlook and content, brought about by historical 
circumstances, as well as by the remoteness of the literature 
of both classes from those who wrote the great digests 
(nibandha) and the commentaries (bhd?ya) in the middle ages, 
blurred the outlines of both the S'astras, and tended to their 
merger. In a consideration of the evolution of the concepts 
of Indian Cameralism, the variations of opinion, from age to 
age, in regard to the respective content of Dharma and Artha 
literature and to their mutual relations, are valuable. For a 
mere indication of the sources of Indian Cameralism, the 
distinction is not necessary. 

Traditions oR its Origin 

Ancient tradition ascribed a common source to both 
classes of literature. A well known story of the Mahabhdrata, 
gives two traditions, relating to the origin and progress 
of Artha§'Sstra and Dharmas'dstra respectively. Brhaspati, 
S'iva (Vis'alaksa), Kavya (S'ukra), Indra, Manu-Pracetasa, 
Bharadvaja and Gauras-iras were the sages through whom 
Arthas'Sstra, descending from the Supreme Being, was handed 
down to the world.* In another chapter, it is stated that the 
Creator composed a colossal work on Da'^aniti, which was 
abridged successively by Vis'alak§a (S'iva), Subrahmapya, 

> Santiparva, 57, 1-3 : |f%fk | Wh 

gsiT sn%ci^ flgs n wgfsiiE wra; gsii giE; i fisissri^soigifl' 

miFii II 
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India, Brhaspati and Sukra.* In a third place, we are told 
that the seven sages composed a huge work on Dharma^ 
which Manu-Svayambhuva promulgated, and Brhaspati and 
S'nkra composed abridgements of Manu’s work/ A fourth 
tradition in a Smrti, is to the effect that Manu composed a 
huge work on Dharmas'astra, communicated it to Narada, 
who then abridged it, and it was subsequently abridged by 
Markaigideya, and further compressed by Sumati-Bhargava/ 
The extant Manusmrti narrates how Manu, who was descend- 
ed from Brahma, instructed his pupil Bhrgu (/.e., Bhargava) 

' Smtiparva, 58, 83 — ^ I m 

I II II ^ i cice^ 

iflffgsETiisfJiwfqaq ii ii 'stsrif 511 ?: 

II II §»ir;TOr§# ire t^ir^r i ctg; qir^ irfr^ 

aipir f 9^:11 (<%) sit'® srearq^rwi ?^[«3rig?i?iirf^ 

§^ini3it flira'TT: 11 o=esm^^5im a^isrt i|?uTf?^q: 

II ?il#: 1 srsqrqrJrt 

1 |S3r 2t|=52i% 11 sr^atisriiit 

®rs5T: 1 ^^iNraff fiiiqiTT: 11 (< 51 .-%^). 

^ Sdntiparva, 343, 28, 45-46 — 

% ft % w: ^^TTcIT: ?IH fti5r%«3fts5r: I 
3rc^® snffrg^fflq; ii 
s^rrfwrg: mgg; i 

srq^ri: n 

’?! ft finqfiffiii Rsw ?i4^r§Jr?Tsr sfp^T^ftsrftftn^ ^nii 
4 ?rTi5ftftfir£^T5!?i?ior w?r?j|pqj%5[S!r ^1?% Jiri^iw 

I H ^ 5T^5lftl: i JT|q% Jlllift^jra Srs^EaRi; I 

1 “greftf: ?iil: i sr^'^sg'i gflftRft 

?llli II i. ^-\.) 
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to communicate the science of Dharma to the world.’. The 
Bhavisya Puratta mentions four instead of three versions of 
the original Dharmas'astra of Manu, as composed by Bhrgu, 
Narada, Brhaspati, and Ahgiras respectively.^ 

Significance of the Tradition 

Another instance of the attribution of a divine origin to 
branches of knowledge is furnished by Vatsyayana. The 
Supreme Being (Brahma) having created men, composed, for 
the purpose of insuring the realization of the trivarga, a 
huge work in hundred thousand verses. That part of it 
which related to Dharma was edited by Manu-Svayambhuva, 
that on Artha by Brhaspati, and that on Kama by Nandi, 
from whom the KamasHtra descended from teacher to teacher 
to Vatsyayana’s day.* The derivation of all branches of 
knowledge from a divine source became a literary fashion. 
Rajas'ekhara (circa. 900 A.D.) has a story that the science of 
poetry was composed by the Supreme Being, who taught it 
to Brahma and_ sixty-four other pupils, that Brahma imparted 

\\ (Jfg, % Hs) 

gfirir IJ 

(cited ift V. N. Mandlik’s Vyavahara-Mayukha^^ p. xlvii, tvhere it is ascribed 
to Skmim^urdLi^m) 

® sstrqMi ^stT: i|r ?irar 5irT- 

?i#>i(RTSr!T (^Rg;5r, 

V'») „ 
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it to his son Kavyapurusa, who taught it to Indra and others.’ 
Whether Rajes'ekhara’s story is a cynical parody of the 
accounts in the MahSbharata, and the Kdmasittra, or records 
an old tradition, is not very material, as the divine origin of 
knowledge is a general hypothesis of ancient Indian thought. 
This implication of the derivation is not that the sciences 
acquire a sanctity from their inspired origin, but it merely 
denotes that ‘ God is the first postulate of knowledge.’ It 
has indeed been suggested that a divine origin for branches 
of knowledge gives the sciences the same rank as the Puranas. 
The essential point of the story is not the sanctification of 
the different branches of knowledge, so much as of knowledge 
itself. 

Arthas'astra in the Organon of Indian Thought 

Among the Indian writers on Arthas’astra themselves, 
the divinity of their science is implied rather than openly 
stated. Kautilya declares Vidyd (Knowledge) to be fourfold 
viz.. Revelation (Trayt), Philosophy {Anviksikl), Vdrta, and 
Dari^niti. Under Revelation, he brings the Vedas, Itihasas, 
and Puranas.® He places Arthas’astra within Itihasa. Other 
ancient Indian traditions class it as an appendage of Atharva- 
veda/ To relate Arthas’astra to the fourth Veda is not to 
imply its inferiority to other branches of knowledge. To 
kings, the Atharvaveda was of paramount importance. The 

2 f%ir: I ^ 

II (8?. m., pp. 6-7) 
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royal preceptor (like Kalidasa’s Vasistha, who has been 
described as ‘ the treasury of the Atharva lore ’ Ath'arvanidhi) 
had to be an adept in Atharvamda} The Atharv^na 
Paris'ista describes Atharva-veda as a Brahma ' divine ’ 
Veda/ For coronations and other important royal cere- 
menials, the sutra authority is the Katis'ika-siltra^ m^hich ^ 
belongs to Atharvaveda. 

Points of its Inclusion in the Vedic Group 

The exaltation of the Arthas^astra reached its apogee in 
in the 12th century, when the Smrtikara Laksmidhara, the 
foreign minister of King Govindacandra of Benares, classed it 
as a Sixth Veda, the Hahdbhdrata having been already admitted 
as the fifth/ Whether Arthas^dstra was a sixth Veda or a 
part of the fourth Veda or the fifth Veda, the significance 
of the suggestion is obvious, .and is shown by Apastamba, 
who defines the Knowledge which is open to women and 
S'udras, as ‘ the furtherest limit of the Vedas/ ^ The interdic- 
tion of the Veda to women and S'udras did not extend to 
the Itihdsas and Purdnas.^ Accordingly, the drift of the 
derivation is, firstly, that Arthas'dstra forms an orthodox 
branch of knowledge, as contrasted with heretical sciences, 
and secondly, that it can be studied by women as well as 

* Raghuvafhs'a, I, 59* 

^ Max MBlei— -History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 1860» p. 445. 

^ Lakshmidhara, the foreign minister of King Govindacandra— deva of 
Benares, calls Artha-s'astra, the Sixth Veda ” (K. P. Jayasval, Rsjamtiratnd- 
kara, 1924, Introduction). I have not been able to trace in the 
Kftyakalpataru of Laksmidhara any such dictum. 

* gr fqsT ^rr ftgr 1 1) 

Manmmrti, IV, 80, ’ is often interpreted as for- 

bidding instruction in Arthas^dstra to S'udras, 
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by men, and by all members of the communitj, in spite of 
its Vedic affinity. In the epochs of Buddhist predominance, 
as much as in periods of Hindu reaction, a claim of this kind 
has value. It further served to prevent the views of Artha- 
s'dstra being brushed aside, if they seemed to be in conflict 
with the views of Smrti. 

Idea of Trivarga 

The hyphen between Arthas'dsfra and Dharmasdstra 
is the Indian conception of trivarga — the three-fold aim of 
existence — Dharma, Artha and Kama. The terms are diffi- 
cult to render into English. Dharma signifies, a rule of duty 
or conduct, which is in harmony with specific religious 
injunctions. In the Aitareya Brdhmaria, Dharma stands for 
the sum -total of religious duties ; ‘ in the Chandogya Upani- 
§ad it is treated as the duty of caste and station ; ® and the 
idea is amplified by the commentator Medhatithi, so as to 
comprise five classes of duties.^ Artha on the other hand, 
as a part of trivarga, is best translated as ‘ well-being ’ and 
Kdma as ‘ pleasure.’ A common scholastic exercise was to 
compare the relative importance of the three.* There was 

sr., 3's. 

® 

ii i\, 'K\) 

qoifsrewflf I) H, ^h) 

^ See the discussion in my Ancient Indian Economic Thought, Benares. 
1934, pp. 17, 18, 21, 24, 38 and 66 ; Bhagavan Das, Science of Social Organi- 
mtion, 1932, pp, 41-56, 
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unanimity in the view that each should be pursued in union 
with the other two, the preceding factor in the order of 
enumeration, being given precedence over the succeeding.’ 
The hedonism of the Indian Cameralist is shown by Kautilya's 
injunction to kings not to neglect aesthetic satisfaction 
and cutivate a joyless existence, while pursuing Dharma 
and Artha.^ 

, ARTHA AND DhARMA — THEIR AFFINITIES 

Considered in this sense, the science relating to each 
of the trivargas would have the same ends as those of the 
other two, but the ways of approach to the common end 
will be different. The overlapping of Artha and Dharma is 
not only permissible but necessary.’ In later times, collections 

^ ffg g n (ng, 

Rsiiif ffl I ^ (9 i 4. 5Fr,, i. vs) 

® Cf. Padmapumna, VI, cb. 248, verse 12 — «iftb4!s«ra: ^OT: ^rflii4- 

'Rslspr: I 50Tii flqf^gs ii ; smuparva. m, 3-5 

?isf% 5p?^ n qjPTlssk^sgxSRt i 

1^q?frri?q): 1 i%'ifg4fsr n ; 

Matsyapuritna, 241, 4 — gqj3[ i strrf^g*rr 

^ «riT^^gl4 gqr H ” s&ntipama, 8. 13 : B rTf^T Stsf 

qesf g: II m: f4: ^ i sisiferPf gqffor srqgpt 

TOfWq H (Ibid., 21) ■, anS. Svarg&rohan^’parvn 5, 7S — ^gjl{s[4«af g 
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of Dharma ' (Dharmasamhita) , like those of Manu and Yajna- 
.valkya absorbed large slices of doctrine from the Arthas'astra. 
But, they had a common element even from the beginning. 
The brief allusions to Rajadharma (the subject matter of 
Arthas'astra) in old smrtis, like those of Gautama, Baudha- 
yana, and Spastamba, relate to the duties of the king, civil 
law, and economic regulations. Their later elaboration in 
great metrical smrtis, like those of Manu and Yajnavalkya, 
might mean that Arthas’astra was originally taught in the 
schools of Dharmas Astra. This idea will be correct if stated 
in the form that instruction in Dhamtas’dstra and Arthas'astra 
was normally given by one and the same Brahmanical 
teachers. The monopoly of instruction in all branches was 
possessed by the Brahmapa teacher.' 

Their Alleged Rivalry 

An essential difference between the Arthasastra and the 
Dharmas'dstra has been made out to be this ; Dharmas>dstra 
rests its teachings on the Veda, while Arthas'astra inculcates 
principles, independently of their conformity or in opposition 
even to the Veda. This view is untenable. Even a sugges- 
tion that a Hindu science, like Arthas'astra, steers clear of 
the Veda, i.e., is Vedabahyaka, is an outrage on Hindu belief. 
It will be inconceivable to a Hindu that anything contrary 
to the Vedas could have validity. It is true that, in the 
indication of the schools of philosophy of most value to the 
student of Arthas'astra, and to kings particularly, Kautilya 
cites 'only the Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata schools. The 
recommendation of these rational philosophies for regal study 

• f 

^ K?pa and Dropa^ both Brahma^ias were the teachers of the art of 
war to the Kanravas and Pa^davas, 

5 
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is not the same thing as an injunction to the prince to accept 
their doctrines, 

Their Alleged Secularism 

Kautilya took the world as he found it, composed of 
believers and heretics, the followers of normal and of abnormal 
religious practices. He was himself orthodox, but there are 
recommendations in the Kautillya for the considerate treat- 
ment of heretic ' schools of philosophic thought, which kept 
out the Veda and organized themselves obviously for defence 
in a hostile atmosphere of orthodoxy. The organization of the 
Buddhist Sahgha is an outstanding example of such a hetrodox 
foundation. Narada mentions guilds of heretics and enjoins 
the enforcement of their rules.* In w'orks on Rajadkarma, 
kings are advised to give precedence in audiences to heretics, 
magicians and Brahmanas.^ The implication means that 
weakness and power should both receive attention. It is 
noteworthy that while Vdrta, (Economics of Agriculture, 
Industry and Trade) has- to be learnt by Kaufilya’s Prince 
from experts, who will necessarily be non-brahmanas, the 
study of the three suggested groups of philosophies, is to be 
pursued only under brdhmapas of unimpeachable orthodoxy 
and rectitude (s’ista). Yajnavalkya while grouping heretics 
with thieves, women who murder their husbands, prostitutes, 

1 cf. p. 39-li^«jpr-qii!}!rg.®?tf5r2r-qg-sv2f?arpirnr 

(?RT)- is mentioned 

on p. 36, and the wealth of such corporations on p. 242. 

II 'rr#ilnJT§'#i?iarari»rrf?| i ii 

n o, i-’t) 

® Supm^ f. n. I. ' 
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drunkards and suicides and the like, whose death does 
not entail the observation of death impurity and libations 
to the manes, ^ allows the customs of heretics to be enforced 
as laws/ Hatred of the heretics cannot be carried to the 
length of ignoring their influence. The heretic is a nuisance 
who is to be reckoned with ; but his is not an example to be 
followed. 

Scope of Arthas'astra 

Kautilya indicates his conception of the scope of 
Arthas'dstra in two contexts. Government (Danda) is neces- 
sary for the existence and functioning of philosophy, the 
traditional faith and economic occupation/ The science 
which regulates it is Da^danttL’ Its purpose is to acquire 
advantages, which are not already possessed, to conserve 
what has been acquired, to increase what is conserved, and 
to dlfect a distribution among proper recipients.^ The ordinary 
business of life is rooted in Dandamti, He who aspires to 
lead a normal life should therefore uphold Government. 
Vdrtd (the Economics of Agriculture, Industry and Trade) 
comes within Dandamti. Kautilya holds that the Earth is 
of concern only because it is the home of men, that the 

1 qr^tigqiiT^: i 

u (5TTS. w ., 

^ =5 qF?5?r?i. u (’rr?. w, 

ii (3?. p. 9.) 

^ 3T05VT5![)Piisrf 553stqf^?:^ tt 

{fbia.. p. 9.) . 
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preoccupation of men is with the pursuit of wealth and 
well-being, and that the function of Arthmmtra is therefore 
to lay down the methods of acquiring and safeguard- 
ing the populated earthJ Thus, he would stress the politico- 
economic aspects in DandanU% the economic aspect in 
Vartd,. and over and above both of them, the political aspect 
in Arthas'dstra. In his days, DandanUi was a part of 
Arthas^dsira, while in later times (possibly under the 
influence of Brhaspati, who claimed it to be the only relevant 
division of knowledge) it came to be equated with Artha- 
stdstra.^ S'ukra defines Arthas'dstra as the science which deals 
with the ration?i,l acquisitions of kings in ways harmonizing 
with the Scriptures.^ Between Kautilya's conception of 
Arthas^dstra and S'ukra’s there is this point to distinguish, 
Kautilya does not import conformity to the Scriptures into 
his definition, though the whole spirit of his teaching is to 
suggest it ; S'ukra enunciates it explicitly. This may be 
explained as showing that the attacks on the Scriptutes, 
in the time of the later writer, necessitated an emphatic 
assertion of their binding authority. 

Its later Identification with Nitis'astra 


S'ukra equates Arthas^dstra with The preference 

of Kautilya for the term Arthamstra may be due to his 

n (e?. m., p* 424.) 

® ^rraf (ar, ssrr., p. e.) 

* ?i'3rffrr^5iR!Jn3;^ i 

. * ^ fltqrfe; i 
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desire to bring his science within the ambit of the Vidyas, 
relating to the aims of life {Trivarga). S'nkra stresses the 
practical value of the precepts of Arthas'dstra, in describing 
it as a science which guides (NUi). Though his work is 
less useful for practical guidance than his original (the 
KaufiUya), Kamandaka gives his own book the title Nitisam, 
It is likely that a neutral term, like NUi^ may have been 
preferred, owing to the established reputation of Arthas'astra 
for practical-mindedness, as much as owing to the desire to 
use a term which would not obtrude the Brahmanical con- 
ception of Tnvarga, in a Buddhist age. 

The puzzling Bdrhaspatya Arthasutra,^ in which signs 
of archaism and rampant modernism appear side by side, 
definitely holds the view that the fruit of the NUis'astra is 
the attainment of Trivarga,^ though this view is opposed to 
the traditional heterodoxy of its reputed author, Brhaspati. 

The great antiquity of the Arthas'dstra and its enduring 
influence are now established beyond doubt. There are 
citations in the Kautillya of the opinions of eighteen of his 
predecessors.® How closely opinion on the fundamentals of 
the science came to approximate between the different schools 
is shown by the fewness of the points of divergence of view* 
between Kautilya and his predecessors. In Sutra literature, 
it is the convention that agreement must be presumed when 
dissent is not expressed. The remarkable freedom from 

® ed. F* W. Thomas, 

® >{\). 

® Five schools are quoted by name viz\ B^rhas'^atydfi Aus^atut'* 

Pards'ardi, ajid Smhhtydi. The following are cited as individuals J 
Kau3aapadanta (Bhi^ma), Ghotakamuhha, KStySyana, Kinjalka, Dirgha-c5ra- 
yapal Paras'ara, Pis'una (NSrada), Pis'unaputra, Bahudantiputra, BhSradvaja 
(Dro^jiacarya) » Vatavyadhi (Uddhava) and Vis‘'dlak^a There are over 

forty quotations from Aodryd^, which I take to be a reference to his own 
teacher, in the honorific plural. 
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ethical or traditional bias, which some of the opinions of 
Kautilya’s predecessors reflect, indicate periods of intense 
dialectical activity, in which argument was pursued step by 
step with ruthless logic. 

Its Actual Relation to Dharmas'astra 

Dharmas'astras themselves bear testimony to the power- 
ful influence of Arthas'ostra. In a famous sutra of Apastamba 
(5th cent. B.c.) the king is asked to send certain transgressors 
for sentence to the Purohita, who must be expert in Artha- 
sastra as well as in Dharmas'astra' The Purohita, from 
Vedic times, had a commanding influence in the Court. 

While his work mainly lay in sacerdotal directions, one 
of his qualifications for office, was, by common consent of 
smrtis and Nitis-astra, his mastery of Arthas'astra. Manu’s 
famous denunciation of those, who are devoted to the study 
of Arthas'astra and Kamasastra,^ might indicate an irritation 
not unnatural in one who had felt the overpowering influence 
of the Arthas'astra. Later smrtis, which had witnessed the 
fusion in the Yajnavalkya and Manu samhitos of Artha and 
pharma precepts, do not manifest this jealousy. Narada 
advocates the harmonious application of both Arthas’astra 
and Dharmasf astral Harlta holds that judicial proceeding 

‘ u (3?r<r. 

W., 51, 

g HTfectit \\ ■» -i). 

II (I, 
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to be righteous which is founded on the maxims of Artha- 
s'astra and Dharmas'astra, conforms to the usage of good 
men, and is not misleading^ That there was a time when 
there were separate courts in which the Artha and Dharma 
Laws were administered, as Common Law and Canon Law 
were administered in Mediaeval England, is shown by the 
bifurcation of judicial functions between the DharmastMya 
and Kantakas'odhana Courts in Mauryan India**^ 

Theory of its Secularism 

I-n any consideration of the as an analogue 

of Western Cameralism, it is not right to overlook the 
view of its alleged secular character. In favour of the 
view that Kautilya shows his freedom from ethical and 
religious bias in numerous ways, the following points have 
been cited. The Purohita is not one of the seven Prakrtis 
or essential elements of the kingdom,® though he is given 
a dignified and lucrative office in the (Kautiliyan) adminis- 
tration ; ‘ Kautilya omits specifying the Purohita’s skill 

^ 51 u cited in 

p. 26). 

The KaufiBya mentions two kinds of law-courts ; dharmasthlya for 
civil litigation, and Kantakas'odhana for trial of crimes as well as the police 
duties of the prevention and detection of crime. Bks. Ill and IV are devoted 
to them. See Y, R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, 1932, 
pp, 161-164* 

^ (^4. 5ir., p. 25s). ^ 

* 3dfea%'t^af55#0 qsl- ^ 1% =^M5I- 

nrq^i plei i fqcit 

ii 511., p. is). ^ * 
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in the catalogue of the king’s threefold sahti (power) ; ’ 
Kautilya provides a place for Indian materialism (Lokayatas) 
in the royal curriculum of studies ; ® Kautilya regards Artha 
(material welfare) as the paramount element of Trivarga;^ 
two at least out of the four branches of knowledge (vidya) 
in his category are secular. He denounces addiction to 
astrology.’ He advocates immoral practices and unscrupulous 
fi.scal measures. He permirs judicial torture, which the 
Dharmas’astra replaces by ordeals." He allows the State to 
derive profit from the management of slaughter houses.” 
Lastly, he sanctions the remarriage of the deserted wife,’' 
and permits divorce,” while to Mauu marriage is indissoluble 
and a sacrament.” Modern scholars, who view with tolerance 
Hellenic lapses and the teachings of Machiavelli, are shocked 
by Kautitya’s ‘ recommendation ’ of devices, which exploit the 
religious credulity of the people to the advantage of the king. 
To every one of these alleged proofs of Kautilya’s secular bent 

« (3i 4. 511., p. 259). 

^ U {Ibid., p. 6). 

® 3isf 51^^ 1 u p, 12 ). 

* !»^5r*?l%S=S0*^ I 

3I«if Ijaf??! fl iftraff;?} II (ai^. 5ir., p. 349). 

^ K&ma or judicial torture is dealt with in IV. 8. 83, pp. 218-221 of the 
' Arthas%sira. 

. 5 ir ., '*1 (3. (^rwf^). 

: ’/Hd., pp. 158-159. 

® Eor divorce (mok?a) see Ibid., p. 155 : tlie usual ground is mutual hatred- 

wqt If 

8 sf (»T5, S, y^) ; 
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of iBiod, an effective a^mswer is possible. The Purohita is 
included in the ministry, which has a place among the ^ seven 
prakftis'} In unambiguous language, Kautilya lauds the 
triumph of the king, whose power is strengthened by the counsel 
of his Purohita!^ Kautilya, like all ancient writers, makes skill in 
divination and magic, an essential qualification of the Purohita^^ 
The study of ^Lokayata is to be pursued with safeguards 
against atheistical influences,"* The praise of Artha occurs 
in the Dharmas'astra too,'* while the transitoriness of material 
welfare is emphasi^ied by Kautilya.^ Kautilya was himself 
an adept in astrology and believed in it/ What be condemns 
is limp-backed fatalism, as contrasted with Utthdna, the 
spirit of enterprise,'*^ of which we have an eloquent panegyric 
in the Mahdbhdrata, The dubious measures, which are 

(p. 16). Here the purohita is associated with the prime minister in testing the 
character of public servants. 

^ I ^wignir- 

51%^ U ^T., p. 16). The brahma'm is the purohita. 

^ (gdftd) f#r i (3?^, ^r, p. is). 

Lokdyata is comprehended in anvik^aki, which must be studied by the . 
prince under teachers of acknowledged orthodoxy and character 

p. lo). 

® (Smiiparva, 123, 167.) 

® ^ ^r? (3 t 4. 5ir,, p. ssi). 

^ Kautilya (Arthas'astra, p. 245) provides a salary of one-thousand for the 
soothsayer, the reader of omens and the astrolger (Mrtd,nHka naimittika- 
maukurtikdk s'&hasral}), Varahamihira {Brhajjdtaka, ed. Allahabad, 1912, 
pp. 131-132) refers to an astrological work by Visjiugupta (Le. Kautilya). His 
commentator Bbattotpala quotes from a work on astrology by C%akya {i. e, 
Kautilya). The Mudrdrakqma utilizes the tradition of Kautilya’s being an 
adept in astrology. See Ancient Indian Polity, p. 32. 

3raJTff*TreJTft: f#r (p. 37 and p. 428). % 3^9- 

' (p. 39) : p't *iRi: (p- 39, spq. 5IT) Utthana as preparedness 

is treated in Sukranttl (I, 266) as preparedness for war. 
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recommended for circumventing an enemy and seditious 
subjects, are specifically limited to disloyal and unrighteous 
persons, and are not to be used against others.^ There is 
little to choose between the risks of ordeals (divya) and torture. 
The supervision of the slaughter-house is a necessary measure 
of sanitation, in an epoch in which the killing of animals for 
meat was not. interdicted/ Divorce is allowed only in the 
lower forms of marriage, and Kautilya specifically refuses it 
to those married in normal ways;^ that is to say, it was 
permitted to the lower strata of Society, in which the cruder 
forms of marriage still prevailed. The discarded woman is 
permitted to remarry, even by some Dkarmas^dsttm.^ Des- 
perate occasions require desperate remedies, and the dubious 
fiscal e^cpedients suggested by Kautilya are to be put into 
operation only when all normal measures fail. 

On the other handi the conformity of Kautilya, as a 
typical exponent of Arthas^dstra, t6 the recognized religio- 
social views of his day can be proved by many illustrations. 
He excludes from inheritance, and even from the claim to 
maintenance, the outcaste and his descendants.® He con- 
demns pratiloma unions, and attributes their occurrence to 

1 i \\ ( 3 t 4 . ^rr., p. 244). 

“ Cf.. ^ f( I 

a ( 3 tI. ^r., p. 123). 

® awtsit I (3?4. gr., p. iss). 

* ^ tfift "T# I , 

II p. m). 

Medhatithi H), explains pati as jpaiaia (protector), and not as 

husband : ?l 5 r 11 ' 

^ q^ci: 'TfenwciF: #^r«n^ 5 rT: i (sj. ?ar. p. lei). 
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regal neglect.^ He regards the unorthodox king as worse 
than a ruler who is physically blind.^ The ideal king should 
be devout and devoted to-Dharma.* The best treasure is 
that which has been righteously come by/ Even hermits 
must be made to conform to the rules of their order/ The 
suicide and his abettors are to be punished/ A S'tidra 
masquerading as a Brahmana is to be blinded or fined/ The 
immunities of Brahmanas in taxation are to be respected/ 
Land owned by ' heretic Sanghas ’ {e,g,, Buddhists) may be 
confiscated/ Kautilya prescribes incantations to secure rain, 

^ (p. les). 

sit 3:r32rfr?3n%iTtqfl^ ; m 

^IsqnrcRR « (pp. 323-324). 

® . . . 

gorr: i (p. 25s.) 

^isrtqei 11 (p. 256).. 

® sRssrrg 3fsiRRi5rr5ir i 

surf iiERfqiR: « <p. i9i). 

® ai: i ?=Rqfn?mff # qr qi^q 

11 cif 'qaqrj^rqqj’t^g- 1 r ^jrqirjrfe’fq^lqf n tqf^q- 

feaiTfcfqT U q?f?%qr 5 faif^ 1 cl^ ?? =q>]cq^RR- 

srairs:! ag=5a?lf ii (p. 217). 

’’ arrfiaRiMt ^qssjjnqpgoicit ^[sr^qri^qrq)- fg^q^fqRisr 

q>iisg%Jirs=qf^qs2iTq) qr n (p. 225). 

* qftl^ (p. 240). 

® qTq05^iq5ogR!yri%g^i)ljf (p. 242). 
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to cast off spirits, to prevent natural calamities/ Compelling 
a Brahman to consume interdicted food or drink is a criminal 
offence/ The private use of cattle dedicated to temples 
entails heavy punishments/ The V ar^as'ramadkarma is to 
be maintained in, its fulness/ 

It has been alleged that S'ukra also shows secular mind- 
edness. In proof of this position the following opinions of his 
are pointed out. Considerations of caste and family are 
important only in weddings and dinners/ The soldier’s pro- 
fession is not the monopoly of the ksatriya caste/ What 
commands respect is character, not caste or family. Efficiency, 
irrespective of caste, is the main consideration in filling 
appointments.’^ Barbarians can enter the army and enjoy 
citizenship. On the strength of these opinions, it has been 
asserted “ in S'ukra we rarely meet canonical views on 
Politics.” ® Such a dogmatic assertion can be rebutted by 
many statements from S'uhranUi. S'ukra makes the king the 

’ See 314. •#, pp. 204-206 (sqfJWraSI^NW:). 

^ ^ stwt » {p. 231 ). . 

* ^ qTfsfci: 1 (p. 233 ). 

* “qglirfsiql ^ ?rnr qiferi: 1 

)| (p. 9). 

® 'j3qnfg«ir ^ i ^ srrcqr q stfg- 

'w ftqit ^ l goitqw: ^sf^atq- 

m qr Iqqr i 

q;rq? wr ii (g^., nvivo). 

W ?iwrregqfa ^^5 II (-if, 

® A. K* Sen, Studies in Hindu Political Thought, p, 6, 
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guardian of orthodox conduct.’ He believes implicitl}’^ in 
Karma/ As ‘ the maker of the age/ the king should insist 
on the subjects following their respective traditional rules of 
conduct/ As the ‘ maker of time'cycles/ the king should 
teach his subjects what is ordained and inhibited by tradition/ 

Results of the Theory 

The erroneous assumption of the emancipation of Artha- 
s^astra from religious- and ethical tradition has spread 
from work to work, and in the transition has gained in 
strength and volume. A recent history of Indian Material- 
ism asserts that the real theoretical materialism of India 
is only to be found in the NUis^dsfra, and that in Politics, 
the Hindus were emancipated from all prejudices, their sole 
point of view being human and moral/ Much capital is made 
of the traditional derivation of Nlfis'dsfra from Brhaspati, by 
the identification of this sage with the eponymous founder of 
the Lokayata School. As a corrective to the time-honoured 
belief in the total absorption of the Indian mind in metaphysi- 
cal speculation, and its alleged disdain of worldly matters, 
an illusion which has been revived in modern attempts to 

. ^ 5 ( 1 % \ 

gTiRr ^ ft w (mn *^1 h^)- 

•' A. M. Pizzigalii””* ‘ The real theoretical materialism of India is found 
in the Nitis'astra. ” (B. K. Sarkar, Hindu Sociology, p. 187). 
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popularise or advertise Indian Philosophy — such emphasis on 
the liberal features of the thought of the Indian Cameralism 
is of value. But it is an attempt to apply to ancient Indian 
thought a category, which has no place in it. It overlooks 
an essential feature of Indian life and sentiment, viz,, that 
the distinction between “ secular ” and religious,” does not 
exist for the Hindu.^ All branches of knowledge are part of a 
vast aggregate, which has its root in God. Even the distinc- 
tion, now in vogue, between the religious-minded and worldly 
persons, the vaidika and the laukikas^ is an anachronism, 
when applied to ancient India. The attempt ignores the 
essential points of identity between Arthas'dstra and Dharma- 
s'dsfra, and presumes differences where none exist. 

The Liberal Views of Arthas'Istra 

A refusal to characterise Indian Cameral thought as 
secular is not to stigmatise it as illiberal or irrational. Reason- 
ableness is not necessarily modern. The jurisprudence of the 
Arthas'dstra is acclaimed as modern, when what is implied is 
only that it is sensible. The attitude of the Arthasdstra 
towards women, has evoked admiration and has led an enthu- 
siast to describe the Arthas^dstra as the emancipator of 
women. The services of Arthamstra in this respect merit 
praise, Kautilya's work not being sruti was open to women. 
His laws prohibit harshness to women. Striking a woman or 
abusing her in vile language are offences, even in men to 
whom they are under tutelage.^ The right of owning separate 

^ r?7.^iT$fq^s3Rrr5% ’ 

11 p, 154-5). 
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property, judicial separation, remarriage, divorce, and in- 
heritance are allowed to womenJ Kaotilya does not descend 
to the cynical gibes on the innate evil disposition of women, 
like S'ukra * and the so-called moralists.® Women are a first 
charge on their relations, and ultimately on the State, if 
unable to support themselves. They were not secluded. 
Their self-respect, even in poverty, is protected by affording 

m 

them facilities for earning a living by honest work instead of 
going out to beg.^ Kautilya’s treatment of women, of slaves, 
and his laws of master and servant are considerate.^ If to be 
wise is to be modern, more instances of modernism can be 
culled from S'ukra, as well as Kautilya. 


Methods of Artha and Dharma Works 


0 

There is a real distinction between Dharmas'dstra and 
Arthas'dstra, which is indicated by the traditional affiliation 
of the latter. to Itihdsa, All that means is that the principles 


^ For See m. \ (pp. 15 M 54 . and V, 

pp, 158 - 9 ). 

^ e.g., S'ukra, III, 120 -fc^T rOjoflf M I I 

^ it 

® e.g., srr&oif 5 T?pii#rf ^<w[: 1 3 ?^s«rf 5 i 

srq^ig feqr^ci: ii ^ qff g?r: i jr*f5(r 

n ; also, 'IV-'lV, — ^ 


gj., (p. 114 ). ?Traf§t 5 qiTl% 5 =^; 
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^ Tbe Artha^astm rules in these matters are identical with smfU rnlesi 
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of Dharmas^astra are eternal and are discoverable by research 
and intuition. The method of the Arthas^dstra is inductive. 
The historical method in an extreme form cannot be profitable 
in the social sciences, and the application of deduction and 
empiricism, presuming on psychological facts, is equally 
unprofitable. A combination of the two furnishes the happy 
mean. Such a mean is adopted in the Arthas'dstm, Kautilya 
and S'ukra are realists, who never lose their footing, and who 
enforce their conclusions by reference to tradition and history. 
Allowing for the scantiness* of historical material in their days, 
even their crude historical methods mark th^ir superiority to 
other writers. Sir Henry Maine denied the claim of the 
smrtis to historicity, by declaring that a ‘ code ’ like Manu’s 
described not what was, but what (according to a writer with 
sacerdotal ^views) ought to be.^ The same charge used to be 
made against the scholastic writers of medieval Europe, and has 
been rebutted by Ashley, Cunningham and others. Undoubted- 
ly, it might be difficult to discover any age in which the ideals 
of Varnds'ramadharma were fully enforced. But, independent 
testimony is available to show in many epochs and kingdoms 
a great approximation of conditions to such ideals. The 
Arthas'dstra idealized perhaps less than the Dharmas'dstra, its 
function being more closely connected with the utilization 
of actualities. But, even an Arthas'dstra w'ould suggest to 
kings ideals which were in advance of the time. The differ- 
ence is less in idealization than in the degree of it. The 
Arthfimstra had the restraining influence of its own method. 
Id a famous passage, Kautilya lays upon a king's minister 
the duty to teach his sovereign, either by himself or through 

^ “ It does not. as a whole, represent a set of rules Ifever actually adminis- 
tered in Hindustan. It is, in great part, an ideal picture of that which, in the 
view of the Brahmins, ought to he the law.’’ {Ancimt Law, ed, Pollock, p. 15.) 
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his favourites, the principles of Arihmdstra, by means of 
illustrations drawn from history and tradition J 

Is Arthas'Istra of Non-brahmana Origin? 

An attempt has sometimes been made to differentiate 
between the Dharmas'dstra and Arthas'dstra on the ground 
that the former was promulgated by Brahmana writers and 
the latter by non-brahmanas. So far as Dharma literature is 
concerned, the statement may be correct, if semi-divine sages 
like Manu can be classified as Brahmanas. In the middle 
ages, digests of Dharmas'dstra were composed under non- 
brahmana waiters or patronage, as for example by Bhupati or 
Dhareswara (Bhoja), PratSparudra Gajapati, Todar’Maland 
possibly Candeswara. We hardly know the caste of the 
chief writers on Arthmdstra with the exception of Kautilya, 
who was a Brahmana. Somadeva was a Jaina, and Candes'- 
vara possibly a Ksatriya (Thakur). But the three most 
consic|erable authorities on Arthas'dsira emanated from a 
Brahmana (Kautilya) and one who assumed the name of a 
mythical sage (S'ukra) as w^ell as from Brhaspati. 

Is IT A Rival of Dharmas'astra ? 

It would be seen that the suggested opposition or anta- 
gonism of Dhurma and Artha literature is misleading. The 
Indian view emphasised the necessity of both. For instance, 
Naradasmfti rules that the king should administer the law 
without discord .Between the rules, of Dharmas^dsfra and 
Arthas^dsfm. Harlta bases a valid judicial proceeding on 

m., p. 255). 
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both Arthas'dstra and Dharmas'dstra} Vijnanes'vara explicit- 
ly brings Arthas'dstra within Dharmas^dstra.^ 

Artha Content of Dharma Literature 

S'ukra’s definition of Dharmas'dstra (smrti) also makes 
it comprehend Arthas'dstra,^ The statements of Vijnanes^vara 
and S'ukra are corroborated by an analysis of the contents 
of the smrtis of Gautama, Apastamba, Baudhayana, Vasistha, 
Manu, Visnu, Yajnavalkya, and Brhaspati. Such an analysis, 
reveals that the Artha content of these important smrtis is 
quantitatively a sixth, a fifteenth, a twelfth, a fifth, a third, 
a fourth, a half, and a little less than a half of the smrtis 
respectively. Almost the entire content of Ndradasmrti is 
Artha-matter. The Smrti of Brhaspati exists in fragments, 
of which the Artha portions have been better preserved than 
the noti'Artha.^ But, the importance of Artha matter in a 
smrti cannot be decided quantitatively, as in Dharmas^dstrm 
the disposition was to indicate topics or cardinal doctrines, 
and leave them for oral exposition either by Dharma schools 
or by Artha writers. 

How THE Two were Separated for Study 

I venture to suggest that the balance of probability is 
in favour of the separation of Arthas^dstra and its evolution 
as an independent subject, because the Smrtis did not afford 
scope for the detailed exposition within their own covers of 

^ See footnote 1, p. 39, Supra. 

u 

* Collected and edited since the delivery of these lectures by the author 
and published in 1941 in the Qaekwad’s Oriental Series as No. 
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Artha material. With the progress of political evolution, the- 
heads of the Smrti schools must have experienced increasing 
inabilit}^ through want of experience, to discourse profitably 
on matters which necessitated continuous touch wdth the 
administration. This view does not rebut a presumption 
that in the ages in which Arthas'astra had established its 
influence, silent borrowings by smrtis from Arthas^astra were 
carried on with the result that their teachings did not 
drift apart. 

Why Arthas'astra Gained Influence 

A greater influence of Arfhas'astra may be presumed 
from its character and content, the prestige of the great 
names which were associated with the enunciation of its 
principles, and the dawn of epochs in which reference to the 
Veda and canonical authority for justification of the actions 
of domestic and political life and the consultation of litera- 
ture based on such assumptions for guidance of ordinary 
life, did not hold out the appeal which the rational develop- 
ment of sociology by successive generations of Artha teachers 
held to kings and peoples. Arfhas'astra had a valuable asset in 
authors whose names are memorable for political achievement 
e.g., Drona, Bhisma, Uddhava, Brhaspati, S'ukra and Kautilya. 
With the rise of non-ksatriya dynasties, and in the heyday 
of non-Vedic religions like Buddhism and Jainism, the eclipse 
of Dharmas'astra by Arthas'astra was inevitable, even apart 
from the prestige of great names associated with the latter. 

Later Readjustments of Views of Dharma 

The Dharmas'astras might have retained their influence 
by adjusting themselves to altered conditions, in the manner 
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in which the Artha&astras had done. The way in which 
mediaeval smrtis and digests of Dharmas'dstra condone or find 
defence fqr departures from the strict V ar^as^ramadharma 
shows this. In the belief that for each age a separate Smrti 
was especially valuable, Pards'ara-Sfnffi being the one re- 
commended for our Iron Age,’ one may be tempted to see a 
belated, and somew^hat pathetic attempt, to bring smrti 
teachings into harmony with the times. The reconversion 
of an apostate, sea-voyages beyond the bounds of India, the 
extension of the area within which the practice of the elect 
isnsta) might furnish precedents to follow, the necessity to 
throw open the kingship and the monasteries to non-Brahmans 
and non-ksatriyas. creep into later usage.*^ That, in spite of 
its comprehensive character, Manusmrti escaped an adaptation 
is possibly due to its being, as suggested by Dr. Jayaswal, the 
code par excellence of a Brahmanical reaction in the S'unga 
period.* There are passages in Manusmrti which may appear 
to condone, against the spirit of Dharma, the occupation of 
the throne and of positions of military command by Brah- 
manas. It has been argued that they can be appreciated only 
when viewed as defences of an accomplished Brahmanical 
usurpation. But, by that time, the influence of Arthas^dstra 
had been established. 

Adaptability of Arthaststra 

The capacity of ‘the Arthas'dstra to adapt itself to the 
times was greater than that of Dharma. When the great 

^ f ^ g i 

2 For reconversion of an apostate, see P. V. Kane. History of Dharma^ 
S'&stra, II. 972-974 and the pseudQ-Devalasmrti, printed in Smrti Collections. 

* Jayaswal, Manu and Ydfmvalkya^ p. 43. 
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empires again gave place to petty Hindu States, during the 
epoch of Muhammadan conquest, Carujes'vara, in a work 
on Rajanltii developed the theses that a king need not aspire 
to universal dominion (impossible for a mediaeval Indian 
Raja), that he may be of any caste, that ' he is king who 
protects,’ that the rites of coronation are unnecessary to 
validate a succession and that, as in conquest dominion is 
derived from facts, so in the * succession to the throne mere 
possession confers legitimacy J Its greater realism, its habit 
of rationalization, its steering clear of both citation of and 
conflict with the Sacred Word, and its recognized position as 
part of revealed literature, gave the Arthas'astra for many 
centuries an influence not possessed by the parallel Dharma 
literature. • • 


Why it Became a Close Science 

The thoroughness with which, by a combination of 
learning and insight, reason and experience, the diseases of 
society and of political society in particular^ had been dealt 
with exhaustively by Kautilya, rendered Arthas^dstra like 
those of Western Cameral works, welcome in the cabinets 
of kings. Their enunciation of possibilities, irrespective of 
their ethical or religious justifiability, gave a work like the 
Kauiillya a twofold inducement to become a cherished political 
classic. The description of the means by whiqh a prince 
might outwit his enemies, if broadcast, might enable the 
victim to save himself. The enunciation of the methods of 
speculation by government servants^ might put the dishonest 
public servant on his mettle, and compel him to discover 

^ R&janlUratndkara, pp. 2-4. ' ' 

® Arthamsira, Bk. II. Ch. 8. ' - ■ 
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unrecorded methods of deception. It is natural to construe 
a possibility as a recommendation. As with Machiavelli 
and writers of bis type, an evil reputation has clouded the 
names of the exponents ol Arthas^dstra. The gradual conquest 
of India by rulers of foreign extraction, first Hindus and then 
non- Hindus, reduced the areas within which the precepts of 
Arthamstra might be put into effect, and their results 
studied. The formation of great empires, which absorbed 
a host of minor kingdoms, had already produced the same 
result. The utility of the Arthas>dstra to the prince 
disappeared automatically, when the prince had become an 
Emperor, when a permanent administrative machine had 
taken the place of the inefficient hand-to-hand devices of 
old rulers, and when the autocracy of the king was established 
in theory and in dact. This was the case with Western 
Cameralism, and it was so with the Indian. The remarkable 
result of a school of thought, which had been influential 
enough to mould history and help m the creation of strong 
monarchies, becoming rapidly so obscure, by its own success, 
as to have allusions made to its doctrines by later writers, 
with an air of self-conscious learning has been the fate of 
Indian as of German Cameralism. 

Indian and Western Cameral Literature 
Compared 

It might be of interest to compare the contents of 
typical works on Arthamstra with a developed Cameral classic 
in order to bring out more fully the general resemblances 
between Western and Indian Cameralists. We may take up 
the works of Justi and Adam Smith’s lectures on the one 
hand, and those of Kautilya and S'ukra on the other. Justi* s 
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writings ^ contain a summary of all previous Cameral thought, 
and Adam Smith, though perhaps not aware of his affinities 
to Cameralism, virtually deals with the same topics as the 
Cameralists, and often in much the same way. Justi claims 
that Cameral sciences are very old in the world, since their 
application must have begun when property was introduced 
and States came into existence. He gives an analysis of 
government, and deals with the rules of succession, the duties 
of the Princes, the increase of the wealth and population of 
a State, commerce, mines, precious metals, trade, cooperation 
of rulers and subjects in promoting national wealth, cities, 
public finance, collection of extraordinary sums for the State, 
political organization, forms of government, polity etc. Adam 
Smith’s lectures, which formed a prelude to the Wealth of 
Nations, begin by describing the objects of * jurisprudence ’ 
(ixn, Government) as Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms. 
The object of ‘justice’ is security from injury ; of ‘ police ’ 
cheapness, plenty, public security and cleanliness ; ‘ revenue ’ 
the levying and use of funds to defray the expenditure of 
government, and of ‘ arms ’ the protection of the nation and 
the formulation of laws of nations, ‘ Police,’ like Cameral 
‘policy’ is derived from Greek politik, which originally 
signified the policy of civil government, but came later to be 
restricted to sanitation, security, cheapness and plenty. In 
the KautiUya, the principles and the techinque of government 
proper, occupy more than half the book, ‘ law ’ and ‘ police ’ a 
fourth, and what Adam Smith would call ‘ Arms ’ and ‘ Law 
of Nations/ the other fourth. Social and economic aspects 
are interwoven in the treatment of all the subjects. In the 
Sukranlti. the social, ethical, and religious portions form a 
fifth of the whole, the political and administrative a little 
^ Small, pp. 284^480, 
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over a fourth, law and police, arms and economics a sixth, 
and technological matter a twelfth. The work of Kmnan- 
daka^ is similarly divided into king, society, government, 
foreign policy, police and the army. Its economic content is 
negligible, and it shows little knowledge of administrative 
technique. He was a mere compiler, and his work is a king- 
centred manual. The work of Somadeva ® is mainly ethical, 
and is interspersed with shrewd remarks and advice on 
practical administration, obviously derived from observation 
and experience of life. It deals with politics, administration, 
law, military science, foreign policy and economics. A com- 
parative analysis of the contents of Indian cameral works 
shows, the applicability to them of Justi’s dictum; “A Came- 
ralist should at the same time be a police expert and an 
economist.” 

In the lectures that follow, Indian Cameralism will be 
considered in comparison with the western, under heads 
roughly corresponding to their main divisions, and considered 
as Sociology, Politics, Economics and Fiscal Science. 


1 NUisM£$. 

^ NUw^kyQmT^a 


Ill 

■1 

I 

CAMERAL SOCIOLOGY i| 

I 

!)■ 

Definition | 

* I 

Cameralism is, in its essence, Sociology with a political bias. I 

The character of the treatises in which its teachings were I 

expounded, and the context in which they were made, I 

precluded logical and complete statements of theory, such as | 

would disclose the hypotheses from which the reductions of ji! 

the science were made. To the contemporaries to whom | 

Cameral w^riters mainly addressed themselves such statements | 

were unnecessary. In times removed from those in which | 

they were first stated an indication of the background of r 

Cameral thought is necessary for a proper appreciation of 1 

Cameral teaching. * ^ li 

ji' 

Postulates of Indian Cameralism I 

■ . . . .. 

The postulates of Indian Cameralism are identical with | 

those of Indian thought in general. They reflect the beliefs ! 

of the time. . Society is accepted as it is held to rest onldivine 

sanction.. The divisions of society and social, regulations i 

have also a superhuman basis.’ The final authority is the j 

» See the account of the creation in Manusmfti, 1, 5-111. I 
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VedaJ Such views were universall}^ entertained till creeds 
rose* which denied the authority of the Veda. Even a|ter the 
]|ise of such schismatic sects, the doctrines of reincarnation 
and transmigration (samsdra) and the eternity of thought and 
action {karma) were accepted as the common postulates of 
philosophy and life by even Indians who disbelieved in the 
revealed nature of the Veda/ The division of society into 
four castes and four orders {V arnds'ramadJtarma) was gene- 
rally presumed to be both necessary and divinely ordained/ 
The essential features of such a division were not rejected by 
even non-brahmanical thinkers. Opponents of the Brah- 
mana claims like the Buddhists and the Jains did not altogether 
reject Varnds'rama. Their canonical literature might place 
the Ksafriya above the Brahmana, and refer to the latter as 
of a ‘ low caste {hlnajdti) but their reverence to the Brah- 
matia is shown by the special privileges and immunities 
continued to him as much in Buddhist times as under Varnds^- 
ramadharma. The Hindu stages of life {Asrama) were 
imitated by the anti-Brahmanical bodies. The influence of 
Buddhism and Jainism popularized the asceticism and its 
modes, incorporated the first (Brahmacarya) and the last 
stages of Brahmanical division of life (ds'rama), and exalted 
them over the householder’s life {Gdrhastya) ’ against the 
spirit and even the express teachings of Brahmanism. Such 
an attitude was anti-social, uneconomic and anti-political. It 
was therefore condemned, and the spread of the monastic 
ideal among the people generally came in for strong condem- 
nation from Brahmanical writers as being unorthodox. The 
pious man is exhorted to abjure States in which * heresy ’ 

t For the Veda as the ultimate source of Law» see ManusptrU, II, 6-15. 

^ See H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations^ 1906^ i>assim, 

^Ihid. 
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firevailed, in which heretics had power ^ and S'udras ruled 
as kings/ Such appeals, which are frequent in tile Hindu 
smrtis exhibit the combination of a social with a religious 
animus against Buddhism and Jainism. 

The Hindus have believed that India is divinely marked 
out as the region of the Universe in which action is fruitful 
Le,, good and bad Karma can be acquired. It is the place 
for action {Karma-bhumi), The end of life is ultimate release 
from life {Moksa). That end may be attained by the pursuit 
of three objects, namely. Duty (Dharma), Welfare {Artha% 
and Pleasure {Kama). The four aims of life {Caturvarga) 
correspond to the four stages of life {Caturasrama) . The 
dsrama division is for discipline. Its successive stages reflect 
the gradual ascent of man by successive steps, by training of 
the individual when young, widening the range of his interests 
through the family, enforcing the obligations of the individual 
and the family to the race and race-culture through a retreat 
to the forests for meditation, and the realization of the debt 
of the individual to the Universal Spirit by his renouncing 
the World so as to come into tune with the Infinite. 

The Triple Debt 

The ideas are also conveyed by the ‘ doctrine of the triple 
debt’ {Mnatraya).^ Every human being is born with debt 


’ Ibid,, p. 41. 

i! ii («§, v, ^"i). 

StSTifT q: 3^ Jfsgr I t., 
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which must be discharged, before the cycle of his existence 
can cease. These obligations are the debt, to ancestors, the 
debt to the authors of race-culture i*e., sages) and the 
debt to the gods, who sustain the Universe. The debt to 
ancestors is held to be discharged by the perpetuation of the 
race by starting a family, and the debts to the sages and gods 
are repaid by the education and the promotion of traditional 
culture, and by the practice of the prescribed sacrifice, ritual 
and worship, s 

The spirit of all canonical divisions of the people and 
life is Discipline. The pursuit of the ends of life, in an 
ordered sequence reflects the disciplined life. Each stage 
must normally be passed before the next is begun i.e., brahma- 
* cmrya before garhastya and garhastya before sanydsa. The 
life of normal asceticism [Sanydsa) was denied in Hinduism 
to the military and industrial sections of society.^ It was 
opened to them by Buddhism and Jainism. A mode of living 
in accordance with the ideals of Var^d&rama tended to create 
a type of life both in the world and ont of it, which the 
Roman Catholic divines of the 17th and 18tb centuries, who 
were the contemporaries of the European Cameralists, used to 
describe as worldly asceticism and popularize among the 
members of the middle class. What the Indian sects, which 
stood outside the pale of Brahmanism {Vedabdlyydh) 
attempted to provide for monks only, was offered by Varna- 
s'rama-Dharma, in varying degrees, to all the members of the 
Society. The spirit of the regulation, which canonical writers 
• as well as the Arthas*dstra make it the duty of the State to 

^ ^ i m: sifw: 
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maintains ^ lies in the inculcation of self-restraint and of a sense 
of wide-spread obligation among ail members of society. To 
a monk, who had followed the example of Luther and settled 
down as a married Protestant, trying to live the high moral life 
enjoined by Luther, a Catholic remarked “You think you have 
escaped from the monastery! but you are hereafter to be a 
monk through life.” The remark illustrates the attitude to 
the life of restraint, which were taken by the orthodox and 
the un-orthodox Hindu sects. 

The Western Cameralist derived comfort from the 
doctrine which Calvin populari;^ed, that man is only the 
administrator of what God has given him, and that while 
he should fly from the world for his own selfish salvation 
he should, when remaining in the world, avoid all excess in 
pleasure, and look on co-operation with fellow-men and its 
discipline as his religious duty. Varnas^rama-Dhurma in- 
spired the Indian thinker to similar views. 

Brahmacarya 

Both Smrti and Afthm'dstra agree in regarding the 
Family as the unit of society, man as the object of all 
action and the life of the householder (grhastka) as the pivot 
on which society turns.^ But the responsibilities of family 
life are to be undertaken only after adequate preparation of 

^ ^cTRT im ^ \ 

ft ^ \\ 

. ^ ft ^ II (^4, p. 8.) 

, iefwRft i m: € 

ft II (^3, 
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the spirit, the mind and the body. This means that a Hindu 
had to pass throngh the first of the four stages of life namely 
(Brahmacarya). The high purpose of this stage is indicated 
by its name Brahmacarya^ which may be explained as being 
with God. The Western Cameralist advocated a religious 
education in the interests of political and social stability, 
and viewed the belief in a future life of rewards and 
punishments for the acts done in this life, as of paramount 
disciplinary value. 

Attitude to Heresy 

From such a view, the transition to the conception 
of free»thdught as a crime against the State and Society, 
and of an atheist as a potential rebel is easy. “ No one 
denies God,” asserts the shrewd Bacon “ except he who 
has an interest in there being no God.” ^ “ From the opinion 

that there is no God,” observes Montesquieu “ comes our 
independence or our revolt.” “ By a parallel line of thought, 
the old Indian Statesmen and Sociologists reached the con- 
clusion that the heretic (Pasandl) was a political menace, 
and that heresy must be a penal offence. This attitude is 
somewhat similar to that of the Roman statesman, who 
recogni^^ed in nascent Christianity a danger to the Empire and 
therefore endeavoured to suppress it. It will account for the 
persecution of the heretic {patita) even by so level-headed a 
'thinker as *Kautilya.^ A heretic is' equated with the outcaste 

^ Cited in Small, Cameralists, p. 511. 

2 Spirit of Laws, XXXIV. 2. 

® Manu (IX, 225) will banish heretics. Kantilya (p. 56) segregates them 
with Ca|t#las on the outskirts of towns and villages, near cremation grounds. 

A heretic is suspect, and the police agents are to search his house 

f|:, p. 144). / 
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ipatita), who is refused a right of inheritance J A contract 
with a heretic for the payment of fees for ethical instruc- 
tion cannot be enforced. The heretic forfeits the right to 
maintenance out of the family estate.*^ As a potential danger 
to the community, he is to be the object of police surveillance. 
By sheer necessity, heretics were compelled to organize them- 
selves in powerful unions or guilds {sangha),^ Heresy conti- 
nued to spread in spite of repression, or was even helped by 
it. A comrnon disguise suggested by Kautilya to the secret 
police agent is that of the heretic.'* 

Effect of Brahmacarya Ideal 

The compulsion for all men to pass through the Brahma- 
carya with its rules of celibacy, discipline and subordination 
to the teacher {gurtt) had a triple eiffect. Education w^as 
compulsory ; no dvija could escape it. As education w^as 
given by teachers, who were prohibited from demanding fees 
for their services, education was also free.^ Being attuned to 
the different needs of castes and crafts in its form, duration 


* The outcaste (patita) is dead in ' Civil Law ’ (avyavahd.rya, p, 175 ) and * 
is excluded from inheritance {anam$*a, p. 161). 

^0®: 1 ii (srsr. ^r., p. 48), 

3 . . a?s[|^g: (p. 36), (p. 242). 

* (p. 36). (p. si). 

° I g^orriw: gH- 

*rF^ II Jig, ; l?lfS5ITq^ aad Icfqirsqifq?! are to foe avoided 

; and and are Sqqi^lf 

(I'l, %\). 
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and curricula, the orientation of Indian education was 
primarily vocational and practical. Like the ordered life, of 
which it marked the first stage, education in ancient India 
was consciously purposive. Its ideal was to have instruction 
spread over periods long enough to prepare youths for their 
after-careers/ Both the^ student and the teacher were 
freed from family and social ties ; ceremonial impurity, 
owing to the birth or death of relations, could not attach 
to students.^ They had to live- chaste" and abstemious 
lives, in poverty and in obedience to the teacher.'* Ancient 
India upheld a high intellectual ideal, ‘‘The mind is free. 
Rational questioning cannot be heresy/’ “ He alone who 
has raised and solved doubts can comprehend the significance 
of duties (dharma) ” urges Manu (XII, 106).^ The insistence 
of celibacy during the studentship, and the subordination of 
the student to various rules of personal hygiene, good manners 
and craftsmanship illustrate the all-round character of the old 
Indian educational ideal which Indian social thinkers upheld 
for acceptance as a foundation of society, while the long 
duration of continued schooling, ranging from nine to thirty-six 
years and the rule that education must be finished before one 


^ The duration of hrahmacarya for Veda-Study is usually put down as 
twelve years for each Veda. Manu gives the lower limit of nine years or “ til! 
the Veda has been learnt” (grahanantikam. III, 1). 

® ^ iW wfgJTi JT I Jtg, (h, ■kx) ‘ ’ 

Sexual intercourse with a woman is the most reprehensible act of a 
hrahmac&rin. One guilty of it is called Avaklrnin and heavy expiation for 
the offence is prescribed in Srartis (e.g. Manu, XI. il8-120). 

YajSavalkya I, 33-34; Manu, II, 41-75, 108. 117-139, 140-150, 161-162, 
173-212 ; 216-240. 
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could marry and set up as a householder, should have resulted 
in family and civic responsibilities being undertaken only by 
persons who had already acquired the necessary physical and 
mental equipment which would enable them to bear such 
burdens. 

Population 

, A cardinal feature of Western Cameralism was its attitude 
towards population. The Cameralist desired an increase 
in numbers for his State, and suggested many ways of 
securing it. He was not unaware that in particular areas 
and circumstances the growth in numbers might outrun 
the food supply and produce the many evils subsequently 
described by Malthus in vivid language. This risk was a 
remote contingency to the German Cameralist in the depopu- 
lated condition pf the kingdoms of his time. Justi held 
that the resources of Europe in the eighteenth century were 
sufficient to support six times its population. A similar position 
is taken by the Indian sociologists. An ingenious calculation 
has enabled a recent Indian economist to arrive at an estimate 
of the population of India in ancient times,’ which fixes it as 
about a third of the present number. With the evidence of 
economic conditions of ancient Indian society which we have, 
it might show that the question of overpopulation was not 
then a present or potential danger though the frequent advice 
to kings to effect a redistribution of the population in their 
territory shows that the density was great in certain parts of 
the country. , 

Attitude to Marriage 

Consequently, Dharma and Artha S'astras agree in bless- 
ing family life and the institution of marriage. The growing 
‘ See Ancient Indian Economic Thought, pp. 83-84. 

5 . . 
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popularity of the monastic life should have made the need 
for increase in population more intense in ancient India, after 
the days of the Buddha onwards, than in Europe after the 
Reformation. It was not merely a numerical increase which 
was desired. Indian writers endeavoured *by regulation to 
improve the quality of the popnIationJ The eugenic provi- 
sions scattered through Indian social literature/ and the ages 
for marriage prescribed for the husband and the bride in 
normal marriages illustrate this attempt. The age of twelve 
specified for a bride as the proper one for marriage (Manu IX, 
94) is that accepted by Kautilya for the legal majority of the 
girl.® The minimum age for the bridegroom w^as lowered by 
Kautilya to sixteen, ^ This provision may have been due to 
the feeling that, as among the non-Brahmai:ja castes the 
duration of schooling was lower than that fixed for the 
Brahrnaiia, it was unnecessary to postpone family life for the 
earning classes.® 

^ See Jayaswal, Manu and YHjnavalkya, pp, 293-295. Vasistha insists 
on good lineage {Kula) in abride(l. 38) — fc^f I YajSa- 

valkya insists (I, 54) on it too. 

* Interbreeding 1:^ consanguinous marriages {e.g., cross cousin) was inter- 
dicted by the rule of a-sapinda marriage (Manu, 111, 5) A girl from a sterile 
stock {a-bhritirka, brotherless) is to be rejected. Yajnavakya, recommends 
one with brothers, (I, 53), Girls who are diseased or are born of 

diseased parents should be rejected also (Manu, III, 8-10). Vatsyayana’s 
Kdmasutm , {ed. Benares, p. 152) insists on good family, virginity, and being 
at least three years younger than the suitor, in a bride. 

II •«., Vi) II #551^: grriq; (bT'I. 

s§ir,, p. 154), “ .Experience of having virtuous progeny out of grown-up men “ 

and comparatively younger women should be presumed as a basis of disparity. 
(Jayaswal, p, 296). 

^ This is on the presumption that on attaining the age of legal majority he 
was free to marry. 

® Early progeny has been desired by working class parents to add to 
family earnings and to secure support from -grown up sons when disabled 
by age. . . ’ ^ , r. , 
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GXehasthya— Married Life 
The Indian attitude towards population was shown by 
the exaltation of the married life. The householder is praised 
as bearing the entire burden of society on his shoulders. ‘ His 
life is not a whit less noble than that of the venerated ascetic. 
The purpose of marriage was urged as the production of 
offspring, an implied condemnation of birth-control within 
wedlock.^ The same motive accounts for the condemnation 
of a married-state in which the husband neglects his wife.® 
There is also an implied — though not formal — rejection of 
polygamy, because, as Adam Smith pointed out long after- 
wards, polygamy (paradoxical as it may seem) does not result 
in as much increase in population as monogamy. The value 
attached to children is indicated by the provision made by 
Kautilya, (not to be found in any smrti) for judicial separation 
and remarriage, * by the general permission of the levitate 

^ See footnote 2 of p. 61 ; also JlSfl 1 

snfjfi ii (fig, \o); ^irg efirf^^i 

I m m srrwr; ii ^i^Efrra: 

®5)wtfr I II (fig., 

* BfciRra fiRwr: it («§., \%%); 5ifaRT«f § 

lifnij (inrffci'iw, I'l®, ; ‘srstrl 'i. v) ; piqf 

fiSR: (3R ^r., p. 133) ; SSf; 35?, ’I*')- 

® gpRjargiqfufe; (qg., v). qsg^5sifi?nijft (fig., v^) 

I (31^. ?ir., p. 159) 

* Judicial separation of husband and wife along with permission to remarry 
is divorce {moksa}, Dharmas'asfra does not allow it. The ideal of 
Mann (IX, 101) is “mutual fidelity until death “ ( anyonyasya avyahhicaro 
hhavedd-marandntika^). A wife may be kept out of conjugal intercourse if 
she has misbehaved, but is entitled to 2 . tocus penitentiae. This is because 
Dharmas'astra treats marriage as a sa^itskdra or sacrament. Kautilya allows 
a wife, whose husband has gone abroad, or become a recluse or is dead, to wait 
for a specified number of menstrual periods, and then marry a brother of the 
husband, nearest him in age and unmarried. If such a brother is unavailable 
she may marry a sapinda, (p. 159) . Mutual hatred may justify a divorce (moksa), 
according to Kautilya, except in the fiirst four forms of marriage (p. 155). 
Th^re can be no release (divorce) at the instance of only one of the parties. 
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(niyoga),^ by the sanction (for non-Brahmanas parti- 
cularly) of the simpler forms of marriage, like Gandharva, 
which might be subsequently formalized by making the 
parties go through the prescribed religious ceremony, and 
by the elaborate discussions in the works of canonical and 
civil law of the title^ to the children born to mothers who 
had been married after conception had taken place.® The 
text of Manusmrti (IX, 106) that the eldest son is alone 
the child of duty {dharma-putra) and that subsequent children 
are born of passion (kSmajdh) is to understand not as a 
rule of family limitation but an injunction to. secure the 
perpetuation of the family by having atleast one son. The 
injunction of Yajnavalkya and Manu to the wddower to 
remarry points in the same direction.® Its canonical justi- 
hcation is that the widow'er is neither a Brahmacdn nor 
a Grhastha, and belongs to no ds'rama, and that unless he 
marries again he is incompetent to keep up the sacred fire of the 
domestic hearth.^ The great importance attached by Indian 

' Niyoga is condemned by Manu (IX, 64-68). Kautilya allows it : 

II (3t 4. 5ir., p. 162 ). pq' » i?rfsr?§; 

19 %^ 1 (ibid., p. 163 ). 

® MHaksarS (I, 90) — 3#^ 

9^1% II Apararka (Y. I. 92. p. 118) — aTRvTRqfq «iraRr 
%6|T 11 Vis-varOpa (Yaj. 11. 135)— 

II 

fsjfe: ^ » (^^-7 

^ 9 ftllcl fS5f: II (^SJ; in I, p. 176)__ 

See, Anc. Ind* Econ* Thought^ p, 173* 
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sociologists to population, and* to marriage as the cause of it 
are also illustrated by Kautilya's placing marriage first among 
his titles of civil law, contrary to the practice of the legalists, 
who place recovery of debts {rnddanam) first among the eight- 
een titles of Civil Law, and his justifying the innovation 
on the ground that all legal rights and obligations spring 
from marriage.’ 

The Indian sociologists lay much store on virginity 
in the bride, as a condition of valid marriage. A marriage 
could be declared void, after its conclusion, if it is discovered 
that the bride was not a virgin when the wedding took 
place.^ A remarried woman is assigned a lower position in 
society and a widow who remarried was usually classed not 
as wife, but with a ‘‘ free woman ” iSvairipl),^ The specified 
restrictions on remarriage are aimed against the remarriage 
of women, who are already mothers. In these rules, a tele- 
genic purpose has been recogni;zed by a modern critic.^ He 
has also pointed out that the relative ages of bride and 
bridegroom laid down in our social literature conform to the 
views of modern criminologists that the most satisfactory 
offspring result from unions in which the parents are of 
approximately the ages Specified by our writers/ A fiigh 
political as well as moral purpose is behind Kautilya’s justi- 
fication of his concession to women to remarry in certain 

^ I 5if,, p. i5i). 

® 3T^gr S’T: I 

m qfi II (2rr?., *1, 

^ Jayaswal, Matiu and Ydjfimalkya^^ p. 297. 

p. 296 citing Lombroso, Crime, Us Causes and Remedies, p. 
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circumstances, on the ground that to deny the right of bear* 
ing children to a potential mother is equal to the * murder of 
righteousness’ (dharma vadhah)J Kautilya’s rule is in line 
with bis general belief in population being the source of 
economic activity and in his derisive reference to a thinly 
peopled area as neither a kingdom nor a country.® 

The different starting points of the western and Indian 
Cameralists will account for their different attitudes towards 
free choice in marriage. Hindu exogamy refers (in normal 
types of -marriage), to spiritual and not natural kinship. The 
husband and the wife, in the first three castes, cannot be of 
the same pravara or gotra, k marriage should ordinarily be 
between persons of the same caste.^ In theory, the right of 
a man of a higher to take wives from those of the castes 
below his own caste did exist, but there were so many restric* 
tions to it, and opinion was so hostile to the retention of his 
social position by the husband who entered into such 
relations/ that such a marriage must have been rare. A Brah- 
matia who marries a S'udra woman and a Ksafriya who marries 
a Vais'ya girl, were both to descend to the caste level of their 
respective partners f.e., lose their own caste.^ Marriages in 
\ p. 159. 

* SWiTsr^iT l ft 

^ I (p. 295). 

® Gautama, IV, 2-5 : Vasi§|1ia, Vlll, 1-2 ; Baudhayana, II, 1*3S ; Manu, 
III, 5 ; V4;iu. XXIX, 9-10. 

* st5i?aT I n). 

‘ f|3fra?T: I 

?!ca«iRrft g i 
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which the wife was of a higher caste than the husband, are 
condemned as very improper and stigmatized as unnatural 
{prati'loma). The State is instructed to interdict such marri- 
ages and is warned that they can spring only from the 
negligence of their duties by princesd Whether based on the 
dread of racial mixture, or of a confusion of occupations and 
functions in society, the objection to pratiloma unions and to 
inter-caste marriages is generally supported by vivid pictures 
of the catastrophe to society from caste-mixtuje (var'^a* 
samkara).^ In a political society which granted fiscal 
immunities on the basis of caste, administrative difficulties 
will be foreseen as likely to spring from inter-caste marriages. 

: Polygamy 

The Indian attitude towards marriage and the family 
requires a consideration of the position of polygamy. In 
theory, the right. of a man to marry more wives than one 
existed but the practice must have been rare and confined to 
the military and ruling classes, except in special circumstances 
or in areas where, owing to the belief that they were outside 
the lands of orthodox Brahmanism, a special value comes to 
be attached to hypergamous unions with men of the purest 
blood and polygamy becomes a high-caste trade.® The 

^ ii (srg. sfrr., p. les). 

** 1 ^r^TT s? (aisf. i^r., 

p. 18 ). 

|SF1 II 

f sfrrar f ^ i 

* This, is the reason for the prevalence of hypergamy in Kerala and 
IT ja’ Bengal* " - , . 
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Ilamcisutra of Vatsyayana, which contains realistic descriptions 
of polygamous households, shows that the life of the owner of 
a harem was by no means a happy one, and that it stimulated 
human perversity to maintain and to overcome the inviolabil- 
ity of the polygamous household/ The normal union 
envisaged by the Indian social writers is monogamy. Poly- 
gamy was rendered possible in ancient Indian society by 
the need to provide a vent for repressed sex impulses, and 
through the existence of a class of licensed public women, 
many of whom possessed the added attractions of personal 
beauty and mental culture/ 

The Individual and the Family 

In Indian, polity and jurisprudence both the individual 
and the family are recognized units. The freedom of the 
individual is a natural deduction from the doctrine of Karma^ 
which makes every person responsible for his own actions. 
The Indian fiscal system is based upon the assumption of 
every individual having the obligation to pay taxes or give 
unpaid labour to the State.® The joint family is maintained 
for economic and social purposes. Its unity and efficiency 
are ensured by giving wide powers to its senior male member/ 
The obvious advantages of family union are in the protection 
it gives to the weaker members, in the relief it affords to the 
State for the support of the indigent, whose maintenance is 
borne by their relations, and in the economic advantages of 

^ See H. C. Chakladar—SociW l^ife in Anciefii Inditz (Studies in VatsyS- 
KiimasUtra)t 1929 ^ pp. 177-178. 

^ » 

(3i4. m., p. 123). 

^ Ancient India Bgon, Thought, p. 135. 

* s^r: i (ar^. «r., p, 160 ), 
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large-scale industry and agriculture. The family circle pre- 
pares by the discipline of ^the home and by the discipline of 
studentship, for heavier public responsibilities. The evasion 
of family responsibilities was to Kautilya a civil injury, and 
he armed the penal law with powers to punish men who ran 
aw^ay from their families and joined the ascetic orders leaving 
their dependents to shift for themselves or become charges on 
the State/ 


Position of Women 

The efficiency of a society is indicated by the treatment 
it gives to women. The Indian Cameralist has made a 
contribution in the direction of the emancipation of women. 
From early times, the woman’s right to hold property had 
been recognized in India.^ The right was strengthened by 
Indian jurists, who gave her control over her marriage gifts 
(stndhana), bride price (s'tdka) and her ornaments {bUusana).^ 
The position of the wdfe was raised by making her the hus- 
band’s partner in the management of the'household and the 
estate, the steward of the family property and the family 

^ 3!qe?i^rt 

1 3T?Jtair »i (ar^. ^rr., p- ‘♦s). 

* * Nowhere were proprietary rights of women recognized so early as in 
India ; and in very few systems of ancient law have these rights been conceded 
as in our own ” (Gurudoss Banerjee — Marriage and Stridhanm, 1879, p* 370 
Taittirtya Samhita, VI, 2, 1, 1-9 — ‘Mis tress of household 

gear \ 

® Kautilya begins his treatment of VyavahSra law with woman^s separate 
property, viz, Sulka, vriiti &nd dvadhya which constitute Stndhana {p. 152). 
Sutka is paid to the bride if both parents are dead ^ i 

p. 152). 
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accountant.^ Many Indian women received education at 
least sufficient to enable them to correspond and to keep 
accounts. Princesses, ladies of aristocratic and official families 
and hetairae were usually cultured women. The mother was 
ennobled.^ She is the child’s first teacher, and shares the 
traditional honour paid to the Indian preceptor (gum). A 
mother cannot be cast away by her children, even if she turns 
heretic.® Her right to be maintained exists through life, and 
is foifeited only when she forfeits her life itself for treason 
against the State."* The validity of a religious gift is made 
to rest on the wife’s consent/ Wives can neither be given 
away nor sold.® The right to a legal action against the hus- 
band when his correction exceeds the limits of reasonable 
rebuke, is granted to the wife by Kautilya/ A unity of 

I p. 135) : (pp., 

V, V, 1'^). 

® eiPt § fq^ptirar <1^^). 

® A mother, even if an outcaste, must be maintained by a son (Kautilya, 
p. 48). 

%3T; |i (3 t 4. p, 157). 

* This follows from the general rule of their joint performance of religions 
rites, of. Ipastamba (D. S.) II. 13, 16-17— 1 qrfSl- 

U ; and of their identity e.g. Mana, IX, 45— 

^r^^Risseirr si%fa f i 
f^srr: arpritir iar ^ariRr ii 

i (ag, v^). 

7 C 

^r. p. 155; Vide infra p. 46. This may be by the King acting 

mo moto {Mitakqardr, II, 294). . 
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interest between husband and wife is presumed in law. Con- 
jugal fidelitj- is mutual.' Unmarried sisters receive from 
Kautilya an absolute estate, on failure of male heirs.” The 
widow is preferred to the daughter by Yajnavalkya and 
Brhaspatj in this respect, while she is excluded by Kaufilya 
from the line of inheritance, possibly because the right to 
remarry is granted by him to widows.” 

The Varnas'rama System 

The Indian Cameralist upheld a society in which caste > 
privileges and immunities and caste differentiation, were 
normal aims or features. They have no real counterpart of 
the same degree and extent in the society of the European 
Cameralist. The consideration of the difference is therefore 
necessitated for a correct understanding of the vital difference 
in the conclusions of the two types of sociologists. 

Varnas'ramadharma has come in for criticism in respect 
of two of its aspects, viz., firstly for the provision of graded 
privileges and immunities on thp basis of birth for the members 
of different castes from the Brahmapia downwards and secondly 
for the absence of the freedom to change one’s occupation 
voluntarily. The two are connected and may be considered 
together. Their sanction rests not only on canonical but on 
lay approval. 

1 I (Jig, \ 

“ 313^ (^14. ^f., p. leo). i?! 
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To begin with the Brahmana. His land is exempt from 
taxation.’ He is carried free over ferries and is exempt from 
tolls.’ His property does not escheat to the King.® He alone 
can officiate in sacrifices, receive pious gifts and give religious 
instruction.’ The rate of interest which he can be compelled 
by a Court to pay on a loan is the lowest.' He is ordinarily 
immune from corporal and capital punishment.' He is 

^ fr ?rstr 'i^^)j?r^rg8Tg- 

Wggt m aW'JircI. «», 

® ?t^: (they will 

be provided with ‘ free passes’), 3i4. p. 127). 

’iffl'n't s sf%: i 

cur’ll ^ ii (ng., £, v-v,). 

^ i (3?«f 

W., p. 161) : ^ (IbiS., p. 240). 

* 3i*jrN5TJn5?iq;i 3fi3r^ gsir I sfani % ii 

(*I5.> I, are omitted from the duties of the 

other castes (Z6»rf., t, JfSTii 

^ sfgjif^fg (srg, ^r., p. 7). 

Ttra^Sf if^ ll (Hg,, c, 1V^). it relates to 

unsecored debtSi in ’which the interest varies with the credit of the borrower. 

® Sf§I0l: (3f4. 51T., p. 220) : H flftld 

(%Br, I’t, — V's). Kaufilya will drown a Brahmapa guilty of treason 

etc. — 

5^ar!(l{q^ 1 5rf?i>JT gqq: (3f4. m., p- 227 ). 
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eligible for high offices of the State, ^ and in hard times other* 
professions than those which he can normally follow are also 
open to him** 

Immunities balance disabilities. The Brahmatia's position 
was indeed one of dignity but it did not carry with it material 
comfort or opulence. Indian sociologists separated wealth ■ 
and social distinction.® Riches undoubtedly count for influ- 
ence but except to cynics they did not offer the same stimulus 
to social service as distinction, ' Many occupations, which 
led to material wealth and comfort, were barred to the 
Brahmanas, even when they were not degrading in character. ' 
Ordinarily, he could not handle arms,^ though when the social 
order or the State was in danger the obligation to draw the 
sword in defence is laid on the Brahmanas as on every other 
man.^ The ideal of family life held out to him was to 
avoid a superfluity of goods and in no case to exceed by his 


^ Manu (VIII, 9, 20-21) reserves the post of chief judgeto a Br§hmapa, 
and of course a purohita must be a Brahma^a (Ibid., VII, 78 and Kautilya] 
p. 15). Manu reserves the chief minister’s place for a Brahma^ia {VII, 58) but 
Kautiiya leaves it open . 

^ In emergency or distress (apadi) each caste can take up the occupations 
of those below it, in order. For dpad^dharma, see Manu, X, 81-94. 

® See Ancient Ind, Econ, Thought, pp. 69-70. 

^ Baudhayana ascribes to Gautama (not found in his work) the view that 
a Brahmapa will not be fit for a Ksatriya’s duties (as a solder) owing to natural 
timidity and he may take on a Vais'ya’s duties (D. S., II, 2, 78). Baudhayana 
mentions the profession of arms as followed by Brahmapas 'in the North.’ 
Apastamba (D, S., I, 29, 7) will not allow a Brahmapa even to examine 
a weapon. The Mahahhnmta names Brahmapa generals. History knows of 
many such. 

Mahdbharata (S alyaparva, 65, 42) states that every one, and especially the 
Brahampa, should take up arms if commanded by the king : 

^ A Brahmapa might take up arms in self-defence, or in defence of others 
or in social confusion (varnasamkara ) : 

Kautiiya (p, 343) disapproves of Brahmapa recruits to the army. 

If a Brahmapa takes to trade, he is interdicted from trading in specified 
articles (Yajnavalkya, III, 36-39.) If he takes to money lending, he should not 
practise usury (Manu, X, 117) ' ' . 
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savings the requirements of three yearsJ He must teach 
pupils without asking for fees."^ Not only were lucrative 
economic careers shut out to him, but he could never aspire 
to be a king, though he might, as often happened, become a 
king-maker. Under the strict law, he had to live literally 
from hand to mouth. The fear of his being lowered by the 
luxury of a city and by a life of public office is behind the 
advice pointing to loss of sanctity by his continuing to be an 
official or living in a town for twelve years continuously.® 

The praise of the Brahmana is fairly general in our litera- 
ture, but the unique suggestion in Manusmrfi that * the 
Brahmana deserves empire and the command of the army ’ 
may be read, as Dr. Jayaswal has pointed out, as a special 
plea for contemporary lapses from the ancient rule.^ In the 
long history of India, instances of Brahmana kingship which 
did not lead automatically to the lowering of the Brahmaiga 
ruler’s caste, are indeed remarkably few in number. A 
Brahmana’s opinion of a Brahmana usurpation is illustrated 
by the vehement reference by Bana (the courtier of the Vais'ya 
king Harsavardhana) to the Brahmana Pusyamitra, as an 
* anarya, i.e., one completely outside the civilized pale)/ 

* ‘ fr (frg., v, vs)— ‘ I iffrqf?- 

i (^<1, vs) 

2 Manu, II. 245-6 : III, 156. 

® ^rsf^ ir?isi?mr #?i: i u m ser? 

11 in vs, i^). 

istcyterfwiR ^ ii (n§, <)«.), 

Dr, ■■ Jayaswal regards it as a pointed defence of Pusyamitra. But was 
he an expert in Veda and S^&stra to justify the identificaton"? 

ed. Fuhrer, p. 269) 
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The normal life of the Brahmana spelt service and 
poverty.* The low rate of interest recommended for loans 
made to a Brahmana may reflect the high opinion of his 
personal honour ordinarily entertained, such as led to his 
unrestricted admission to the guarded place like the king’s 
seraglio.® It might also contain a common principle with 
Calvin’s rule that interest should not be extracted from the 
needy, and that the poor should not be asked to furnish 
security for foans.* 

The old Indian law of crimes is accused as having been 
unduly tender to a Brahmana but it is doubtful if it was 
really so. A Brahmana criminal suflFered in two ways more 
than others. It is an article of old Indian belief that punish- 
ment purifies, and that every offence requires a civil penalty 
and a religious expiation.® The Brahmana was denied the 
right to expiation. It meant, in an age of faith in Karma 
and in the importance of expiation, a heavier penalty than 
death. For certain offences involving fines alone, the 

^ Manu, IV, M5 ; ff ^ I ^ 

^ w m., % 

Even into tbe royal harem v/here the ladies were guarded against 
intrusion by any male person, tbe Brahmapa bad the right of entry and could 

converse with them separated by a screen w 3^1011 

%qRr55rq: sse. 294 ). 

With regard to medical preparations Vatsyayana (p. 371) advises the use 
of only those that are approved by friends and Brahmapas the underlying 
idea in such recommendations being that the Brahma^ia was believed to be 
unselfish and honest.'’ (Chakladhar, Social Life in Ancient India, p. 100), 

®See Pal grave * s of Political Economy , 1, p. 205. 

^ ^rsifq: ? c^r qi'?# Jjifigr: t *5i?cr: s?- 

m II (qg., <£, , 

^ Thus in Book XI Manu prescribes penances also for the following crimes : 
adultery and sex-offences, procuring an abortion (XI, 6»), perjury, matt- 
laughter, breach of trust, theft, assault and grievous hurt, etc. 
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Brahmapa is to be fined /<>«<• times more than a S-Odra the 
socml eminence of an offender justifying the presumption „f 
greater culpability.! The rare instances of Brahmnna punish- 
ment under the immunities (i.e., RSjatamngivit might testify 
to the deterrent effect on the Brahmapa of the threat of loss 
of sanctity and of the right of expiation*^ 

religions and the Bud- 
dhist and Jam challenge to Brahmana monopoly of edu- 
cation and social eminence weakened the Brah'mana’s hold 
on society and tended to reduce his immunities. We 
therefore find in Kautilya (and in Artha.,stra generally) 
relaxations of the old rules regarding the treatment of Brah- 

ThTlr other considerations. 

Therefore in self-defence, even a Brahmana may be slain * 

The Identification of the interests of the individual and the 

kingdom furnished the justification for the capital punishment 

of treason, direct or constructive. Brahmana immunities, which 

rested ^only on birth, are qualified by being made conditional on 

the retention of worth and virtue by the Brahmana. But 

even statists could not abolish the old Brahmana immunity 

from the land-tax. As any land which went to a BrahmanI 

became automatically tax-free. Kautilya devised rules 

Ike the mediaeval laws of Mortmain to prohibit the 

sale or transfer of tax paying lands to those who enjoyed 

■cf. 337-338 and 21 12-14 

=rr ^ 5-^ 

« (iTf, 
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personal immunity from taxation.’ When transfers of such 
lands are to be made, they require, as mAny inscriptions testify, 
the prior concurrence of the King,’' 

Caste and Office 

The recommendation of the higher castes for preference 
to office rests on two grounds. A high educational qualifica- 
tion is prescribed for every public office, and high caste and 
education usually went together. Secondly, there was a 
general belief in the' connection between high birth and noble 
conduct. In later times, when the weakness of these princi- 
ples was recognized, SukranUi repeated indeed the ancient 
precepts of preference but added significantly that offices 
should go by fitness and dinners and marriages alone by caste.® 

Position of other Castes: the Ksatriya 

The position of the other vantas in the old social theory 
may next be considered. The Ksatriya had the right and duty 
to bear arms for the protection of society." His' name was 

(sF’t* ^FT., p. 171). 

® ^ (31^. p. 168). 

Madras Epigraphist’s Annual Report for 1920'-21, pp» 108. 

WITT goRw^^WFRr*!: I 

W II 

a gnw *1 II 

»?i3i5r ^ i (h, 

* I 11 (ffg, io, 

vs"«.) ; ^ ^ sfsrrmsKi (^s:, \ iv») ; sI'sfft 

qT5w ^ 

6 
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tht^ turbulent^^d- power.’ Somadeva refers to 

Th. I ! » soHte hy birth ■ 

^rt—/Lt.r^rr- 
:“X ^rs Ltrr'v.'’: 

were indicated to worth * In r ^ i ^ ®°“®’^eration 

the universe the!v2;i of cycles of 

was put after the future Buddha Ldb^^T 
-te.- ffuiihe the Brtthrha. “ “ir 

h’s work as a teacher, the Ksatriva h^A . k 
soldier. It was his vrtti, occuoation V i ® 

right and duty to be recruited to 1 the 
iom to be a soldier. ^ army ; in fact he was 

On the wisdom of recrnitinry +k„ 
services there is a cleavage in opinion S' ‘f 
favour the K§atriya. A Ksatriva I t ' Brhaspati 

y AKsatnya.hkeanyoneeIseinasociety 

; , r 

friW^rssrar:, H^), 

I p 

“ ^ JT Sftt: ;T g ^ ’ 

^^^3 *T I 

a?Rr «iFc^% „ 

^w}?r liarRiwrn i 

i * Monk and Brahmapa equated ana 
"■ • Wtet'!?'- ' “• '^“™c ^taer.. 
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which was not national, was free to sell his services to any 
state, though attachment to the ruling dynasty, through kin- 
ship or confraternity, might keep him in the state of his birth,' 

The Vais'ya 

The Vais'ya is the backbone of society. He virtually 
monopolized the wholesale and retail trade of the community, 
its capital and its industry. His affluence made him a welcome 
patron of. religion and charity. The luxurious life of cities 
was usually conspicuous then as -now in the Vais'ya’s house- 
hold (cf. Vatsayayana’s Nagaraka). In later times, Vais'yas 
raised themselves to the throne. Technical departments of 
the State were advised to utilize the Vais'ya’s special experi- 
ence and skill. Judged by modern standards, the Vais^a was 
economically better off than men. of the other three castes. 
The dependence of the State on economic prosperity, Vhich is 
the contribution of the Vaisya to society, is denoted by calling 
the King ‘ the lord of the Vais'yas ’ (Vis'afhpati). 

The S'eDRA 

It is a common opinion that in comparison with the other 
castes the S'iidras received harsh and unfair treatment and 
formed the “ depressed caste ” of ancient Indian society. This 
view rests chiefly on the rules of the old smrtis recommendiiig 
harsh and often barbarous punishments, in cases of S'iidra 
assault on Brahmapas or S'udra attempts to teach the Vedas. 
The vehemence of such rules may indicate their real origin * 
and motive. . What was originally a sacerdotal obsession was 
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conhnued by ill-will towards the Buddhists, who made no 
distinction between BrShmana and S'Qdra, in their monastic 
order. This may explain Kautilya’s rules, in spite of his 
general equitable attitude, punishing the S'fidra, who masque- 
raded as a Brahmatia or misappropriated the wealth of the 
Gods, He would also punish those who feed S'Qdra ascetics 
the patrons of Buddhist clerics.^ As contrasted with the 
attitude towards the heretic S'Qdra, the treatment of the ortho- 
dox Sudra is considerate. The smrtis hold that the S'Qdra 
can do no wrong, can incur no sin, need perform no obligatory 
religious ceremony,^ may take up any economic avocation, and 
may expiate for sms by penance. The S'Qdra was an Aryan 
like the men of the three other castes and Kautilya ruled that 
no Aryan may be made a slave The value attached to the 

and for agriculture, handicraft and the drama.® The S'Qdra is 
IS entitled to enter the army and can rise to be its general ' 
His personal freedom is as inviolable as that of the Brahmana 
To compel a Sodra to eat forbidden food or drink liquor is as 

=rluT- 

m inr., p. 225). 

p. 

* *1 (®rsi. p. 18JJ 

' feailasH.’ii to! uud., p . ,), i 
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much a crime as compelling a Brahmapa to do so.’ Kautilya 
makes his King pray “ May S'udras and Vais^yas be ever 
devoted to me.”' By a close analysis, it has been shown * 
that there were only four things which the old Indian society 
excluded the S'udra from doing, and they were not such as 
would have reduced the S'udra’s well-being or happiness, though 
any exclusion must have caused mental irritation. Initiation 
in Vedic study and in the hermit’s order, religious mendi- 
cancy ‘ and kingship are the chief things which a S'udra can- 
not have. Three of these were acquired by the S'udra, when 
Buddhism became influential and led to the silent acquiescence 
of S'udra kingship (e.g., the Maurya) in spite of occasional 
gibes at a S'udra king, which ma^ reflect only contemporary 
spite or chagrin. 

Summary 

The result of the social regulations envisaged by the 
Indian Cameralist, may be summed up. There was a func- 
tional division of labour which went hand in hand with the 
protection of industry and trade (as the economic foundations 
of society) from the distraction of administrative and military 
service and from the pursuit of religioqs duties. The bulk of 
the population, which consisted of the third and fourth castes, 
was set apart for economic pursuits ; and it enjoyed consider- 
able freedom. The '^^rnas'rama scheme was social planning 
on a colossal scale and for all time. Like all schemes that 

(/Wd:„ p. 331). ' ' 

2 ^ I (ibid., p. 4i9.) 

® B, K. Sarkar, Hindu Sociology^ 1921 1 pp, 90-95* 

* I Im., •*, 
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favout regulation it was devised or advocated or used for the 
prevention of the waste resulting from unrestrictfed competi- 
tion. Society is a contract. Other contracts may be dissolved, 
but that from which society springs, is permanent. A political 
society has to be treated with reverence, because (to apply 
memorable words, which equally express the old as well as 
the modern social aim) — “ It is not a partnership in things 
subservient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary 
and perishable nature. It is a partnership of all science; 
a partnership in all art ; a partnership in every virtue ; and 
in all perfection. As the ends of such a partnership cannot be 
obtained in many generations, it becomes a partnership not only 
between those who are living, but between those who are living, 
those who are dead and those who are to be born.”’ It is a far 
cry, from Cameralism, ancient or modern, to Edmund Burke. 
But, the Irish statesman has expressed the aim of the Indian 
sociologist. . Today, when there is insistent advocacy, in the 
name of society, for the substitution of regulation for freedom 
in every direction, and for the division of functions and 
duties between sections of society, so as to create an equality 
of sacrifice in place of an equality of privilege, there is a 
temptation for one to see in the opinions of the hour a throw- 
back to the ideals of the ancient' Indian Cameralists. 


'U'Bfiectiani on ike hevoluUon in M* J* 

pp, 113414 ,, 


IV 

CAMERAL POLITY AND LAW 

In modern times, the economics of German Cameraliscft 
and the political aspects of ancient Indian works on Dhartna 
and Artha have been unduly stressed. The help which 
Aftha^astra has given to the lighting up of our past history, 
and the value of political precedents for modern controversies, 
account for the many studies, descriptive and critical, of 
ancient Indian Polity, which we have already had. Their 
ground need not be covered again in these lectures, except so 
far as is necessary to give a correct conception of the Cameral 
influence on Indian polity and jurisprudence. 

PoLitiCAL Theory op German Qameralism 

German Cameralism sprang from the movement for 
economic and political reconstruction, started in Germany 
after the great wars of the 16th and 17th centuries. The 
appalling ruin, wrought by the wars on some of, the most 
fertile and populous areas of Christendom, lent colour to the 
view, which has since been worked up as a thesis by Romanist 
historians like Jansen, that, economically and culturally, the 
Reformation was reactionary, and that it set back the progress 
of Germany more than even the Thirty Years’ War. It was 
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the task of the Cameralist to help to piece together the 
shattered elements of the German economic and political 
system, and create stable governments and prosperous com- 
munities. His remedies for the evils of the time were two. 
First, he recommended the substitution of centralized, territof- 
ial monarchies for the complex political system, made up of a 
mixture of feudal, civic, ecclesiastical and imperial elements, all 
competing with one another for political mastery. Secondly, 
he devised a methodical administration and jurisprudence ; 
social helpfulness and mutual interdependence were recom- 
mended as if they were the laws of God. The concepts of 
‘ State ’ and ‘ civil Society ’ were derived from a hypothetical 
union of men, under a common ruler, surrendering to him 
both property and powers, in order to get mutual security 
and comfort. The maximum of necessary personal freedom 
was conceived as possible only if public affairs were left 
entirely to the ruler. The many wills must be merged in the 
single Will.’ Grotius had contended that freedom did not 
carry with it the right to its own permanent surrender. Justi 
upheld the opposite view, and declared that the people having 
once for. all surrendered their ‘ fundamental power ’ to the 
Supreme Power were incompetent to question its actions. 
With States as with individuals, the sole ground of activity 
was conceived to be self-interest. Its own happiness must 
be the highest law to a State. Political Society is a moral 
union. Though the sole judge of its own action, the State 
strives to promote the common good. From such views 
of State absolutism, the German Cameralist passed to collecti- 
vist views. A State is a huge family. It is primarily a unit, 
and only secondarily an aggregate. 

' " freedom consists in the unhindered exercise of the citizen’s will. But 
the citizena who constitute a State have merged their separate wills in a singl# 
wiU.’ Justi in SfwaW, p. 421. 
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From such assumptions, a static view of politics was 
deduced, as well as the details of an elaborate system of 
administration and law, through which the State was to 
fulfil its high purposes. The conclusions were stMed in the 
form of worldly maxims, and related to every side of adminis- 
tration. Adam Smithes conception of Jurisprudence (i.e., 
Politics) as comprising the four divisions of “Justice, Police, 
Arms and Revenue “ is substantially a Cameral classification. 
Fundamental questions, like the relation between the constitu- 
tion and the administration, and between the executive, 
legislature, and the judiciary, and the comparative merits of 
different forms of government, are neglected. To the practical 
Cameralist, the administration is the constitution* It is more 
useful to consider the rival merits of alternative instruments 
or devices of administration than to discuss the/elative value 
of republican and monarchical, or federal and unitary 
constitutions. “All forms of government “ maintains Justi, 
“ are equally good, so long as they fulfil their purposes.’* 
“ Despotism is not a special form of government, but is 
merely its abuse.” ^ 

“ For forms of government let fools contest * 

Whate’er is best adminstered, is best.” 

•Cameral Aims of the State 

The protection of religion and of property rights, the 
safeguarding of individual freedom by equal and just laws, 
drawn up in plain and intelligible language, and the framing 
of a judicial procedure, which will be expeditious and inexpen- 
sive, the development of agriculture, commerce, and mining, 
the increase of population, the devising of suitable methods of 

^ SmmU, p. ^412. 

■ ® Pope, E^istkSt iii, E. 303-304* 
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recruiting the army and the public service, so as to secure 
the utmost efficiency and cheapness, the prevention of private 
monopoly and privilege, ensuring the security of the State 
against internal disruption, and external attack by wise police 
and sanitary measures, fortifications and a standing army, as 
well as by a foreign policy aiming at the maintenance of a 
balance of power, and the extension of the sphere of State 
activity in all the directions (spiritual, ethical, and economic) 
necessary to ensure the stability of the State — are the matters 
with which the Politics of Western Cameralism is most 
concerned. 

Comparison with Arthas'astra 

Students of Arthasfastra will perceive a similarity be- 
tween its political tenets and those of Western Cameralism, 
and the operation of similar causes leading to similar results. 
The political teachings of Indian social literature have the 
merits of greater logic and consistency than those of German 
Cameralism. The latter after enunciating a social compact 
and assuming a spiritual background for the State, failed to 
deduce the logical conclusions from the assumptions. In 
spite of the accessibility to the German Cameralists of Roman 
and Canon Law as well as Teutonic law, they failed to use 
the rich political and jural teachings and experience of their 
past, in the enunciation of proper schemes of Jurisprudence, 
as Artha&astra writers like Kautiliya were able to do. In 
intellect and experience, even the best Western Cameralists 
are much below Kautilya and S'ukra. 

Genesis of Arthas'Istra 

The classics, oi Artka^ and Dharma literature are now 
generally held to be the products of epochs, which 
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witnessed great movements against alien invasion or domi- 
nation. Some of our enthusiasts see in Kautilya and Candra- 
gupta the patriots, who stemmed the tide of foreign invasion, 
and overthrew a domestic tyranny. An unbiassed study of 
Mauryan polity must result in the conviction that the Kauti- 
Ilya reflects, if it did not mould, the administration of the 
greatest of the early Indian Empires, under which the greater 
part pf India was united and protected for many generations. 
It is difficult and risky to give precise dates to composite 
works like the metrical smrtis. They enshrine ancient mate- 
rial frequently added to and adapted to the needs of new 
times. The intuition of some of our scholars recognized long 
ago, in the periods of Hindu revival and activity of the days of 
the Gupta Empire, a wholesale synthesis of the cultural 
material of the epics, Puranas, and works on Jurisprudence, 
and conceived the epoch as a Indian Renaissance. To the 
genius of an eminent living scholar we owe the illumination 
which has lit up the dark centuries between the great empires 
before and after the Christian era, which divides us by a wide 
gulf of time the Hindu revival of the S'unga age from that of 
the Gupta epoch.^ The fascinating story of the manner in 
which the iron of foreign oppression entered the soul of India 
during the Indo-Scythian domination, and the national revolt 
against alien was organized and spiritualized by the Bhara- 
sivas and Vakatakas, may be gathered from the fascinating 
narrative of Mr. JayaswaL To this period belong, the extant 
recensions of the sociological treatises of Mann, Brhaspati and 
Yajnavalkya and the Smrtis of Vasistha and Vistiu.^ The 
establishment of powerful kingdoms, with other causes, dried 

^ Ot. K. P. layaswaL (He passed away in August 1937.) 

^ I'Ee chronology of the smtti literature has since been reconsidered by the 
gfchthor in his Introduction to Brhasp^U Sfnrtit 1941, Baredai ^ ^ 
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up the springs of originality and variety in political life and 
political speculation after this epoch. This is evident from 
.a comparison of the Kauiillya with lateir works on Dharma 
and Arthasastra. Kautilya’s classic reveals the fecundity of 
the political thought in the epochs anterior to his times. In 
the later social literature, there is well-marked similarity 
between Artha and Dharma tenets, which may reflect less 
deliberate borrowing than a merger of aims and doctrines ; 
first under a common stress, and afterwards under the pressure 
of an absolute government. 

The ‘Artha’ Ideal 

Indian social thought, like German Cameralism, expressed 
itself in terms of a static ideal in policy. There is indeed 
a glimmer of the ideas of progress and of the adaptation of 
institutions to the times, in the smrti text which prescribes 
a different smrti as the standard authority to each Age 
(yuga) ; but, the text has been viewed as a special plea for 
the pre-eminence of a comparatively late smrti viz. that of 
Paras'ara.' The cohception of progress seems to be wanting 
in our jural and political systems. The KaufUlya aims at 
being a manual for all time and for all States, big or 
small. Its cryptic language, and its very comprehensive 
motif may account for such contradictory assertions of our 
day as that it envisages an empire or only a petty State, 
and that it betrays the vision of a great imperialist or 

(I 31^ ^irf#aWT i 3 p% ii 

S 4teflTOsar: I ^ trroOT: 
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only the narrow outlook of the peddling minister of a petty 
kingdom. 

This limitation of outlook is responsible for the suggestion 
of devices, some of which are the special contributions of 
of « Indian thinkers to political thought. The king who 
aspires to universal dominion (Vijiglsu) should resort to war 
sparingly, and build up a confederated empire by the use 
of an elaborate and complex diplomacy.^ The success of 
this plan w^ould naturally depend on the attraction, which 
this idea could have both to the potential conqueror and to 
the probable feudatory, 

The true explanation for Indian empires not seeking 
territorial extension outside the geographical limits of India, 
is to be found in this idea. Hypotheses of the constitutional 
pacificism of the Indian, of the antimilitarist influence of the 
Buddhist and the Jain, and of an ideal of political chivalry, 
which is reflected in the humane laws of war and interstatal 
intercourse can explain such an attitude, but less than the 
absence, outside the limits of India, of peoples and powers 
to whom the Hindu ideas of bloodless conquest {dharmavijaya) 
and suzerainty (Samrdjya) held an appeal/ 

Origin of the State— Indian Theories 

In classical Indian polity, the typical form of stable 
government is monarchy, with its fixed rules of succes- 
sion, primogeniture/ and impartiblity. The State derives a 

^ 58, 25 ; the whole of Book VII of the Artha&^d.sim . 

* ^mUparva^ 94, 1 ; 103, 7 ; of. V. R. R. Dikshitar, M0uiym P(}Uty, 
1931, pp, 128430 and 154-157. 

* ^ I (sri. p‘ 3S) 
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spiritual sanction from divine creation,' and a jurai sanction 
by springing out of an original contract.'' A low view of 
human nature, may lurk in the idea that good conduct is to 
be secured only by compulsion and punishment (Da^a).^ 
But such a view persists through the ages. Making the 
king’s sceptre the visible emblem of the ‘ rod of chastise- 
ment ’ {Danda) is one way of expressing the origin of 
the State in force. It is urged that when Dan^a disap- 
pears men revert to primeval anarchy.'* 'In the remote past, 
the original compact which created political society to 
protect person and propenty, was renewed a second time 
after the tyrant Vetia was killed, and a new ruler, Prthn 
was magically created by the sages and installed as ‘ the King 


1 I a!?*! 

II (flg, \ ; iv, ic.) 


4 tirc€3p=jrraifii?ijTr: asir ti3 TisTTfr i to- 
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of men Constitntional limits to the king’s prerogative are 
traced to the oath {PratijM) which Prthn then took, to sub- 
ordinate his inclination to his duty, and to observe the eternal 
laws of morality/ If this legend had a historical core, there 
would be the temptation to see in it a parallel to the charters 
of liberties, which mediaeval English kings were accustomed 
to confer or renew after every interlude of misgovernment. 

The history of the theory of the divine origin of the 
Indian kingship is not immediately relevant to a consideration 
of the argument of the Indian Cameralist. In common with 
all Indians of his age, he simply assumed it without question. 
Indian monarchy may have been born in the pressure of war 
(as suggested in the Aitareya-BrahmanaT or devised to end 
internecine strife (as according to Dighmikaya),^ or resulted 
from' an election sanctified by blessing of the gods (as implied 
by S' atapat ha- Brdhmanay or by the perpetuation of an original 
deification during sacrifices and the conversion of the Rex 
Sacrorum into a permanent absolute ruler.^^ To the practical- 
minded political thinker the need for the king arose from the 
necessity of a sole executive head for the State.^ This is why 

^ ■ • 

mm- a ii 

{lbid‘, See Anbient Ind. Boon. Thought, pp» 46-49. 

*», 

* Aggawa— Suttanta, DighaNikdya, III, 27, Summarized by U. Gbosbal, 
Hindu Political Theories, 1923, pp. 1X8-119, ^ 

5 \ 1, 1, \ Hindu Polity, n, 

pp. 15-18* , . ' , 

^'Gboshal,"pp. 51-52. ^ . 

^ ^pkranUii I, 64 flf, ^ 
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later writers on Arthas’Sstra, like KSmandaka and S'ukra, 
distinguish between the person and the office of the king, and 
have no word to say against killing a king, even though they 
will not have the monarchy extinguished.' 

Horror of Anarchy 

To the Indian thinker, anarchy is horror, and even a 
temporary vacancy of the throne must lead to anarchy.® 
Powerful social compulsion must be applied to end a kingless 
condition (arajata). Society must be paralysed during an 
interregnum to force it to end the condition. The avocations 
of the priest, the teacher and the trader must all be brought 
to a standstill, so as to create the interest necessary for pro- 
voking concerted social action to end the state of kinglessness. 
This is the ground of the very ancient rules that Vedic studies 
are interrupted by the death of the king,® and that a general 
moratorium on debt runs during interregnums.^ 

Glorification op the King’s Position 

Unity of political control is exalted by picturesque 
accounts of the uniqueness of the king’s person artd office. 

® Ibid ., I. 26-28. 

ir % u 
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The king is an incarnation of the Deity, “ Who is not Vispu 
cannot be king.” ’ He is “ compounded of the essence of 
the eight Guardians of the Universe ” (iQkapalah) and shares 
all their divine attributes.® Banishment results from disobey- 
ing the king.® Assaulting the king, reviling him and intriguing 
against him are capital offences.® Betraying his secrets 
entails banishment. His sanctity extends to those closely 
connected with him. It is high treason to seduce a queen.® 
To assault a minister is a crime.® No length of adverse 
possession will give a valid title to to the private occupant of 
the king’s property.® Ownerless things find in the king an 
original and ultimate owner.® All persons and all property are 
pledged to pay taxes for the king’s maintenance.® Exemptions 
from taxes and from escheat are marks of the highest privilege 
of a subject. The king’s actions cannot be questioned in his 
Courts. He cannot be cited as a witness. “ He is the fountain 
of honour and the source of all authority. He can punish, and 
he can grant favours." If the people are trees, the king is the 

^ p. 114). 

® ng, %, V-vs; % vsVV«i^l, 

® See comprehensive list of persons to be banished given by S nkra (IV, (i)* 
100 - 108 ), 

^ Kauttlya^ p. 225 ; Yajnavalkya, II, 302. 

® M. ^ri., p. 237) ,• afe ?r^- 

fligfni# fwftqra: (p. 234.) 

“ qpsrapli w# p- 196.) 

® n at’l’a (g®;, iv. s. 223.). 

® V’sir (ag, c, ^®) ; 

»i {m> 

® See references in And, Ind, Econ. Thought, p. 135. 

‘0 Maau, Vni. es. ' 

“Wd.. VII, 9 and 11. 
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root.* A child king, and even a king’s picture, should not be 
slighted.* To Kamandaka the king is the fountain of pros- 
perity and the source of joy.® He is all the gods in one — 
Indra, Brahma, S'iva and Vispu.* Implicit obedience to the 
king is enjoined. Even a worthless king must be honoured 
and obeyed, as a chaste wife must honour even an unworthy 
husband.® 

The corollary to this exaltation of the king is the emphasis 
laid upon his personal responsibility for everything done in 
the kingdom. The force of his example and the far reaching 
character of his virtues and weaknesses are emphasized. 
Subjects imitate their rulers.® By his actions and by his 
example, a king can convert his times into a Golden Age or 
an Iron Age. iJKrtayuga, KaUyuga)J The personal weak- 
nesses of the king are national calamities. Their enumeration, 
classification and discussion, singly and in the aggregate, 
constitute the ‘ eighteen sorrows ’ (vyasana) of the kingdom.® 

’ 3f cPT: I ft 

° vs, -i) ; ^fsfnr 

%%.) 

^ 1 . 11 . 142-143. 

® ilW * 1 ?? ^ 53^ 1 ssiPTi 

H^irqfe: i p. 218, v, 22.) 
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The careful education of a prince is a social necessity. 
The grown-up prince should come to the throne only as an 
educated, high-minded, self-controlled man of the loftiest 
character and ideals.’ The studies prescribed for princes, 
the persons who are to instruct them, the form which their 
education is to take, are all laid down with solicitude and 
precision in both Western and Indian Cameral works. They 
reflect the desire that the glorified king should also be the 
typical product of the best education of his age. 

The king is the pivot of Cameral political theory. It has 
been suggested that, by taking this line, Indian thought took 
an unphilosophical turn and that the absolutism which was 
the consequence, is an evil legacy of the Brahmapa books.® 
This criticism misses the essential relation of Artha &nA. 
Dharma literature, as well as their sequence, and overlooks 
the causes and real significance of the glorification of kingship 
and the limitations implicit in the exaltation. ® 

Checks on Absolutism 

Indian political theory provides no constitutional check 
to royal absolutism. When absolute power is vested in the 
king by a fundamental law, the only ways of preventing its 
abuse are to create a conscience for the king and bring him 

^ g II ^r- 

m: i ^ ^ m-. ii 

I =g »wtsg^: ii (*if, 

I 1 1, Kautilya classes 

Vy asanas t as seven, three from anger and four from desire (pp. 325-28). 

^ Kamandaka, I, 48-65 ; KauiUyat I, 6-6 ; Somadeva, XI, 4. 

® A. K. Sen, Hindu Political Thought, 1926, p, 30, 

® Rhetorical exaggeration is a familiar method of emphasis in Sanskrit 
works. It should not be construed literally. 
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to his senses by an occasional revolt.' Here lies the signifi- 
cance of the many appeals to the king in our literature to rule 
justly, for piety as for self-interest, for religion as for 
expediency. The Social Compact, which is the king’s original 
title-deed is used against him. A contract is bilateral and its 
terms are binding on both parties to it. Reading it with the ^ 

purpose of the compact and the stories of Vena’s assassination 
and Prthu’s solemn engagement, the conclusion is reached that 
the king is only a public functionary, a servant of the people. 

The taxes are his ‘wages’ {veianam).^ The enunciation of 
such doctrines with safety is possible only in interludes of 
either very good or very weak governments : immunity will ! 

arise from the ruler’s highmindedness or his incapacity. It i 

is worthy of notice that this doctrine is common to the Hindu, ; 

the Buddhist and the Jain. It is repeated by S^kra and f 

Somadeva. Methods of restraint of the king are sug- f 

gested. The Mahabharata would remind the king that he is ! 

judged by his posthumous fame,^ that like mountains he 

impresses only from a distance,^ and that he stands or falls \ 

\ 

* SRJir: Et?gr#|ar: ( 3 i 4 . ^T., p. 325) j 

Elf (sftgram., p. 43.) ■ I 

® S 5 fRr ^ fcT; I 

^ 11 (S% % The Buddhist sage Aryadeva in 

rebukes a self-important ruler thus : “ What stuperciliousness is there O King, j 

you are a mere servant of the multitude and receive a sixth part j 

of the produce as your wages ” (Ghoshal, p. 209). cf.» 'sl , 1 — ife- 

qtemsfrflRsir: e '[I'srriTOfiJ?: ii w \%.) 
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■with his subjects.^ Unjust punishment recoils on the king’s 
head.” The gods shower calamities on a kingdom to express 
their displeasure of misgovernment/ Judicial fines are 
tainted money, which the king should not apply to his own use.' 
Unjustly collected fines should be thrown into water as an 
expiatory offering to the god Varuna, the Indian Rhadman- 
thus/ This rule would put up the king’s religion or supersti- 
tion against his cupidity. A king should study history and 
traditions, because they contain instances of misfortunes 
which came to bad rulers. He should cultivate popularity, 
and conciliate the leaders of the people. The anger of the 
subjects can scorch a king. Infatuated kings, said Kautilya, 

M % 2)4 5f^f w ii5%gr: i 

^ ^ 4 ^ ?r$fr ^ ii 
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are known to have been destroyed by the anger of their 
people. In memorable words which anticipate Burke’s 
indignant disclaimer against the possibility of indicting a 
whole nation, Kautilya exclaims that it is impossible to charge 
or punish a whole people.’ A Machiavellian device for getting 
rid of troublsome princes or a disloyal minister is to make 
them unpopular and let the people’s anger devour them.^ 
S'ukra advises dismissal of the public functionary who is ac- 
cused by a hundred subjects’.® Passive resistance is an ever 
present weapon of protest among simple peoples, sensitive 
to mass suggestion. The weapon of fasting to death 
iprayopavesa), even when practised by isolated persons, can 
coerce a government by its disturbing appeal to the popular 
mind, and to the king’s own belief in his responsibility for 
the death of a subject. The Rajatarangi^i gives several ex- 
amples of the effective use of this weapon, and the State’s 
vigilance in watching those who were ready to offer this 
from of passive resistance.* The habitual passive-resister 
is an ancient. 

Importance of the People 

A new doctrine emerges from the emphasis laid upon 
the people (jana) among the seven essential elements of the 

’ ^ il: (3r4. gr., p. sss.) 

® 5?rr., p. 3S4.) 

® SI i 

sRRi%sr « (^, a, 

^ cf. sifei: 

U (^, lv). Among habitual trouble-makers who are mentioned 
are 5liqtq%lp{5!T: (c, vs«'%.) , 
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State {saptdnga).'^ If the king is necessary to his people, they 
are no less essential to him. If the king is Visnu the 
people are also Visiju.* So argues the mediaeval minister 
Caijdes'vara, apparently on the basis of the older authorities. 
The State is not the king’s estate, and he cannot divide' it 
among his children or give it away. Those for whose 
protection the State is most necessary, namely the weaker 
elements of society, have a vested interest in the maintenance 
of the integrity of the kingdom, from which alone they derive 
their security. This is the justification offered for declaring 
a kingdom to be impartible. An autocrat depends more 
than a constitutional ruler on the loyalty of his ministers, his 
personal servants and his army. A bureaucracy composed 
of persons, who are brought up and are imbued with conviction 
in the beliefs of the age in Dharma, as well as a militia, whose 
rank and file as well as officers share similar beliefs, along 
with a permanent military force (niaula) recruited from 
Ksatriyas, will make a change of dynasty or ruler an ever- 
present risk, if popular beliefs were outraged. To a ruler 
gifted with even ordinary imagination such a danger would 
appear both real and certain, especially as he could recall to his 
memory instances of deposition or change of dynasty brought 
about by such causes. 

Power to Make Laws 

The power to make laws or to change existing laws has 
always been regarded, both in the East and the West, as proof 

itwr^cir; afwl ii 

® BjgRwi sr t ?r5tr5^' <^5 rstt: i 
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of sovereign power. Did the ancient Indian king possess if, 
as his modern successor has been held to possess by the 
political department of the British Government in India ? 
In support of the view that the king had the power to make 
laws by edict the authority of Kautilya and the jurist 
Narada are now quoted, and a famous verse, found in the 
works of both (and found also cited as a dictum of the equally 
famous jurist Brhaspati), is held to support this view. The 
verse in question states that the four bases (literally “feet,” 
catuspada) nf vivdda are Dharma, Vyavahdra, Caritra and 
Rdjas'dsana, and that each succeeding one over-rides its 
predecessors iuttarah-piiroa-bddhakak).^ Rdjas’dsana will, 
under this rule, supersede, in all cases of conflict, Dfeomo, 
Vyavahdra and Caritra. If Rdjas'dsana is interpreted, as 
it has been by several modern writers, as general edicts of the 
king, it invests the king with the power that the Tudor kings 
were given to make laws by proclamation. Mr. Jayaswal 
refers to it as ‘king-made law.’ {Mann and Ydjhavalhya, 
p. 74). He goes further and enlarges on Ndradasmfii bearing 
“strong traces of monarchist legislation.” He regards it as 
a work of the Gupta period, when there were powerful kings. 
The interpretation is further supported by reference to the 
eulogistic passages, recalling those in Mamismrti or S'ukra, 
exalting the position and person of the king, and referring 
to his having obtained his position by tapas (austerities per- 
formed in a previous birth), and by a picturesque phrase 
suggesting that the subjects had been “ bought by the king’s 

P. 150; 1, >\») wife fe0 variant 
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tapas." Dr. Jolly translated the verse thus: “Virtue, a 
judicial proceeding, .documentary evidence, and an edict from 
the king are the four feet of a lawsuit. Each following one 
is superior to the one previously named.” (S. B. E., XXXIII, 
1889, p. 7).‘ The next verse which explained the s'loka, was 
translated by him thus : “ There virtue is based on truth ; a 
judicial proceeding (rests) on the statements of witnesses; 
documentary evidence (rests) on declarations reduced to 
writing ; an edict (depends) on the pleasure of the king.” 
{Ibid., pp. 7-8). This loose translation has been surpassed by 
Mr. Shama Sastri’s version of the identical verses in the Kau- 
tiliya Arthas'asira : (p. 150): “ Sacred law (d/rcrmcr), evidence 
iyyavahdra), history (can^m) and edicts of Icings (rff/ffs'asano) 
are the four legs of Law. Of these four in order, the later is 
superior to the one previously named.” (Eng. Trn. 1929, 
p. 170). How far these renderings have departed from accuracy 
may be seen if the terms are correctly rendered, in harmony 
with the next verse and legal usage. The word vyavahdra 
in vyavahdrdrfha means ‘ subject matter of a suit Its validity 
depends in descending order on the king’s (or court’s) order, 
[rdjas'dsanam, as the king was the judge also),® customary 
law as recorded in books or registers {caritram pmtakarape, 
according to Narada, &nd sdiigrahe pumsdmi according to 
Kautilya), the matter in dispute {vyavahdra, as deposed by 
witnesses, vyavahdrastu sdk^isu) and Dharma, which is rooted 
in Truth {satyasthito Dharmali), Dharma is rendered by 
‘ equity, religion, morality, the legal norm or ideal ’ etc. In 

(p. 150) I reading is 

* Tbis point is important as tfae rules relate to procedure in trials and 
not to law in general* Tbis bas been ovorlooked* 
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the view of those who have seen in these verses proof of royal 
absolutism, the king can make or unmake law by his fiat, 
even if it contravenes morality, religion or the ideals of life. 
A claim for absolute authority in a king can go no further. 
The circumstance that Kautilya (or Canakya) was the all- 
powerful minister of Candragupta Maurya, who owed the 
throne to him, perhaps suggested the idea that he was an 
advocate, of autocracy. What has been forgotten is that the 
same authorities that are held to stand for regal absolutism 
have declared in unequivocal language that in any conflict 
of Dharma with vyavahdra-s'astra, the latter must give way. 
The further rule of Kautilya that where there seems to be a 
discord between Dharma and Nydya (logic, reason) the two 
should be reconciled by interpreting Dharma logically, as 
otherwise the rule will be absurd {nydyastatra pramd^-am 
syM-tatra pdtho hi na^yati p. 150},'^ In the same paragraph, 

, Kautilya enjoins the king to act in strict conformity with 
Dharma. The king is the mainstay of the Dharma of castes 
and orders as well as its exponent, (p. 150). Obviously, as 
DJmrtna is of Divine origin, it cannot be inequitable or illogical, 
and the injunctions of Kautilya, to interpret Dharma in 
accordance with equity and logic {nydya), and of Brhaspati to 
apply intelligence (yuhti) in interpretation as otherwise there 
will be a failure of Dharma or justice are based on this 

ti 
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hypothesis. According to Manu only such regal action is 
valid as conforms to the eternal law (s'asvaia-dharma)* 

. Yajhavalkya refers to * Dharma created by the king ’ (11, 186)^ 
bnt the allusion is to orders which are in accordance with 
Dharma. ManusinrU (VII, 13) calls for compliance with 
orders of the king (in confoniiity with Dharma) which 
he passes in favor or against persons ; and they are obviously 
executive orders.^ Medhatithi, the greatest of the commen- 
tators on ManusmrU, explains the power alluded to thus^ If 
the king orders that during the celebration of a marriage in 
the house of a minister or royal favourite {ista) a festival should 
be held* in the city, that every one must appear on the occasion, 
or that on certain da5’S animals were not to be killed or birds 
snared, or that debtors should not be arrested on certain 
days by their creditors, his orders must be obeyed. It is 
noteworthy that these are just the kind of orders that As'oka 
has embodied in his edicts.^ The injunction that even in such 
minor matters the king’s orders should be strengthened by an 
appeal to obey them may show how his authority and attitude 
to Dharma were regarded as under public scrutiny. 

m w 

Jayaswal regards this as an exception to the non-inclusion 
by Smrti of King-made laws {oj^* cfL, p* 73). Mitaksara explains it as referring 
to declaratory or administrative orders made by the King . 

I w ^ w: eurf^ 

3?f^S g sw ^=2tr3%?I. U (»?3, ^\). 

® See Rock Edicts 1, • 4 and 9. 
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In view of the alleged power that is supposed to be 
given to the king by the verses under consideration — to change 
the law or legislate of his own authority, it will be inter- 
esting to see how the verses have been interpreted by 
great cornmentators. Smrficandrika, the great South Indian 
digest, illustrates the first verse thus.’ A Ksatriya has 
through infatuation contacted the queen secretly. When 
caught, through fear of a death sentence he denies the 
offence, and witnesses of the act perjure themselves out 
of humane motive i.e. saving of life. Here there is conflict of 
Dharma and Vyavahdra (resting on thetestimony of witnesses). 
Again an abhlra (shepherd caste) accuses a person of adultery 
with his wife^, which is not denied ; it is a crime in Dharma. 
But the accused pleads that, by usage of the aMira caste, 
adultery by its women is not a crime, and that a reference 
may be made to the recorded usages (oantra) of the caste. 
Here custom over -rules both evidence (vyavahara) and moral 
law (,Dharma), because the law enjoins caste usages to be 
enforced. A conflict between custom and royal command 
will arise when the- king over- rules the custom of a Brahmapa, 
which makes his house inviolable, and orders a policeman to 
enter and search it for an offender who is believed to be in hiding 
within the house. Madhavacarya* gives two more illustra- 
tions ; by the custom of Malabar (Kerala) adultery is no offence, 
but in ordinary law it is ; a person caught in adultery with a 
Kerala woman and hauled up for punishment pleads the 
custom in defence ; if the usage is upheld, he is let off in spite of 
evidence (vyavahara) ; but, if the king has issued orders that 
such adultery should not be committed with Kerala women 

1 ed. Mysore, pp. ^-24. 

ed., Islam purkar, in, pp* 1S49» 
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by others, then his command {rajas’asanam) will over-ride the 
custom. Rajasfasmxa is thus not a legislative enactment, 
creating new law or modifying Dharma or contravening it, but 
an administrative order issued by or in the name of the king, 
such as those specified by Medhatithi. S'ukra enjoins the 
king to draw, public attention to laws by beat of drum and by 
proclamations, but they are only to be declaratory and expla- 
natory, and , not creative of new law.* The idea behind 
the proclamations is that no one should plead ignorance of 
enjoined duty or Dharma. Similar motives must be presumed 
behind the moral edicts of As'oka. In the long history of 
Hindu India it will not be possible to find any instance of 
legislation by royal edict, in the sense of creating laws. The 
nearest approach to it is authorizing digests of law to be made. 
If it be asked whether the king can make laws on matters not 
covered by Dharmas'^tra, the answer will be that Dharma 
being eternal and based on sources which cannot omit any 
possible situation, all that will be necessary will be to discover 
a rule to suit a circumstance, situation or case that does not 
seem to be covered by a smrti rule. This was the work of 
digests (nibandha) in a general way, and of parisads for 
special cases. Such ad hoc committees will be like “ Law 
Commissions ” of our times but will differ from the latter in 
regarding their duty to be to discover and apply law {Dharma) 
and not make or recommend new law. A great commentator 
or digest-writer will correspond to the ancient Jurisconsults 
of Rome. During trials, which were always public, it was 
open to a learned person, who thinks he could help the court 
with his knowledge of Dharma, to intervene as amicus curiae, 
as was* done, according to Asahaya, by the Brahmapa Smarta 
S'ekhara. . 

* Jolly’s Trn. of Nara4asmrti. pp, 43-44. 
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The interpretation of customs was by local assessors* 
The association of such persons in trials was for this purpose. 
Caste usages were also apparently recorded in books, like those 
made by Sir Charles Tupper for the Punjab and Mr. Steele 
for the Southern Maratha country.' 

Kautilya refers to a digest {samgraha) of laws, which 
embraced Dharma, Vyavahara and Customs of castes (jati), 
clans or families (kula) and corporate bodies {saingha), that 
was made by the State and was available for consultation.* 

Scrappiness op Law in Smrtis 

This tendency should have been strengthened by the 
scrappy treatment of civil law in Dharmas’astra, which is held 
up as the pre-emient source of law. Two reasons have been 
offered for this strange deficiency. It is argued firstly, 
that smrtis were composed “ under an overpowering sense of 
the meanness, and worthlessness of worldly life ’’ and the sages 
,;Who composed smrtis “showed their natural contempt for 
worldly affairs by giving them an insignificant treatment in 
their enunciation of law.” Secondly, it is pointed out that all 
the leading commentaries and digests of Dhannas'astfa, which 
have survived, were composed during the Muhammadan 
domination.® The authors of the digests were indeed more 
worldly than the sages who composed the smrtis but they 
should have felt that their opinions would carry little weight, 
except in regard to questions of inheritance, with the 
Muhammadan rulers of the time. A more satisfactory way 


* C. L. Tapper, Punjab Customary Law, 1881 ; C. A. Steele, Law and 

Cmtom of Hindoo Castes. 
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* But Asaliaya's fragmentary bhasya on Naradasmrti, Medbatithi’s 
Manubhaqya and Vis^vartpa's Balakrld^ (on VttfUavaikymmrit) are long 
prior to tbe Muslim conquest. 
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of accounting for the neglect of civil law in smrtis can be 
suggested. In ancient India different kinds of law existed 
side by side and were administered by different courts.’ 
Customary law came under caste committees.” The laws 
of group organization were dealt with by the executives of 
the group.” The ordinary civil and criminal laws enforced 
by the king’s courts. The Dharma (canonical) law came 
before canonical courts." This will explain how a work 
like the Kautillya omits to refer to the rules of penance and 
the canonical precepts, which Kautilya obviously , did not 
reject, while dealing very fully with ordinary civil and 
criminaT law. The older smrti reverses the 

order of preference and gives little space to civil and 
criminal law. The Dharmas’astras of Manu or Yijilavalkya 
are not quite like the older smrtis. They represent the 
fusion of opinion and points of view between Dharma and 
Artha S'astra, with a bias to the views of the former. Accord- 
ingly, they deal with both civil and criminal law and with 
penances. The still later works of Narada and Katyayana 
correct the traditional lopsidedness of smrti literature by 

* cf* Kautilya's DharmastMy^ and Kanfakas'odhana courts for Civil 
and Criminal trials, Snkra wants them to be heard by the same Court at 
dififerent hours of the day : (v, % 

hv). 

® IT: i 

ed. Kane, 1933, 

B ?rr ^ifi 53:^ 1 ip: =? ftcir 

ffeftqsfr&S' 1 g 11 (sirre). 

" 81^. ^L, pp. 147-150. 
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confining their attention almost entirely to civil law.^ They 
were able to omit the penitential sections of the snirti because 
(having been composed in epochs of powerful Hindu feeling, 
in which the law courts were presided over by men who were 
steeped in the traditions of Dharma-s'dstra they could rely 
on the omission being corrected by the judges. 

Kautilya’s ‘Cameral’ Outlook 

The large space allotted in the Kautiliya to the con- 
sideration of questions of practical Jurisprudence, and the 
discussion of political, administrative and economic topics is 
due entirely to the •' Cameral’ outlook oi the Arthasdstra. 
Brevity, clearness, and other qualities recommended as the 
desirable features of an ideal code by western Cameralists 
and Adam Smith, are recognizable features in the legal 
portions of the Kautiliya. 

The King-in-Council 

The Indian thinker is against ‘one man rule,’ in the 
sense of final decisions being taken by the king without 
proper advice. The dependence of the king on such expert 
advice extends to both the legislative and administrative 
sides of State action. The ruler is enjoined to keep a council 
and habitually consult it for helping in administration.’ 

^ Brhaspati-smrH apparently dealt with every section of Dharma. My re- 
construction of it (G.O,S, LXXXV, 1941) shows that his treatment of Smhsk&-m 
Zc&ra, Sraddha, As^auca^ Prayas^cciita and Apad-dharma together exceeded 
■ his treatment of Vyavahara, which itself exceeds that of Mann and YajSavalkya* 

® ^1 apiri ii 
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The different suggestions for the constitution and composition 
of the King's Council reflect the ingenuity of Arth(^s'astm 
writers, and probably their political experience and visionJ 
The Council is to be composed of the king's ministers. 
The appointment of a sole minister is deprecated.® The 
discussions of the Council must take place in secret and in 
. the presence of the king.® There is .no suggestion that the 
Council should work in committees or that its labours should 
be divided permanently between sections of the Council. The 
strength of the Council should not be too great for efficient 
discussion by the entire body and for prompt decision/ In 
suggesting a Council of manageable sbe/ Kautilya remarks 
that the strength of the Council of the divine Indfa was a 
thousand, implying that the management of such a huge apem- 
bly is possible only for a divine and not a human king. A very 
small Council is objected to as it will be unrepresentative of 
experience and wisdom and may become cliquish. A just mean 
is to be struck and a body of not less than twelve members, 
representing every side of state -activity, forms an ideal 
Council, which must be allowed to have its say on every 

^ a4. sgrr., p. b. 

\ go]g%sfq \%). 

* 51^; *31, p. 26. 
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important question.’ The unity of aim of the State is denoted 
by the joint responsibilities of the members. Extraordinary 
care is to be taken to guard the secrecy of the discussions in the 
Council. He who betrays the secrets of the Council is “ to 
be torn to pieces” (Ucchidyeta-mantra-bkedl).^ Coupled with 
the ii^stence on the powers of persuasive speaking and 
learning as essential qualifications for ministership,® the rule 
of secrecy will show that the discussions in the Council were 
free and animated, and that members could express their 
opinions with the freedom born of the assurance that their 
views, even if unpopular, would not be divulged, and thereby 
estpose them to popular resentment. The Council is not to 
consist of mere technical experts. It is to have some of ‘ out- 
side ’ or lay experience to control the experts. Nor is the 
Council to fall under the overawing influence of military 
leaders. Somadeva enunciates the proposition that those who 
wield the sword should not control policy ‘ — a prohibition 
obviously designed to secure the pre-eminence of the 
civil side in government. The views of a bureaucracy 
could not therefore prevail in the kingdom unless they 
stood the test of the lay criticisms in the Council. Under 
such conditions, unity of outlook, and the habit of co- 
operation between ministers themselves and between the 
ministers and the king will be generated. Constitutionally, the 

' ‘ p. 29) ; but Mam- 

smrii fixes the strength at seven or eight only. 

' Ubid., p.26. . 

® 5!f5tq#i%Pira: sift ^ RRft 

spiw: 3taTiir*tiqfai; ^ 

efsi^ n {ibid., p. 15). 
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Council was purely advisory and that is explicitly stated by 
Kautilya and his predecessors* But, the Council was in 
effect a permanent and effective check on the king, Experience 
and ability are bound to tell, and the Council represented the 
best available elements of both. The vitality of Indian 
dynasties and empires, originally raised on the loose founda- 
tions of confederations or rapid conquests, was secured by a 
balance between the weaknesses of the king and the effective 
control of a supreme Council, constituted of the outstanding 
ability, patriotism and experience of the kingdom. 

The Western Cameralist was a confirmed bureaucrat. 
The Artha^astra may also appear to favour bureaucracy. An 
elaborate machine of administration, a good diplomatic corps 
and a powerful army are suggested by it. Preparedness for 
war is the recognized guarantee of peace. The Western 
Cameral ideal of inter-statal relations is a ‘ balance of power/ 
which is to be secured through the exertions of a diplomatic^ 
corps whose methods are indicated with pedantic fulness 
and precision, 


The Army 

In ancient India, the paramount military needs of the 
kingdom were met 'by the standing army, by the social 
regulation, which reserved a whole caste (the Ksatriya) for 
military service, by the provision of a training and a tradition, 
that fostered military virtues and by carefully segregating the 
soldier from distraction during military training and in the 
pursuit of his avocation, by rules prohibiting his employment 
on political or administrative duties. Harmonious relations 
between the civil population and the soldiery is to be secured 
by preventing occasipns for plashes, Soldiers arc not to enter 
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villages.’ A feudal system cannot rise, as the army is recruited 
on a voluntary salary basis, like any other branch of the 
public service.” The technique of iqilitary training is viewed 
as sufficiently diffifcult to demand the whole time and attention 
of the soldiers. Like the ordinary public service, and even 
more than other departments of the State, the army is to be 
open to all sections of the community.® Wise and humane 
rules of war regulate the conduct of soldiers towards the 
inhabitants of an enemy country, combatants or non-com- 
batants.* The necessary auxiliary arras, such as the com- 
missariat*, intelligence corps and medical service® are duly 
provided. A military domination of the State is checked by 
ruling that a soldier should not have the power to decide 
policy by entering the Cabinet. 

Diplomacy 

The Arthas'astm glories in its diplomacy. Great inge- 
nuity is displayed in suggestions of graded classes' of diplo- 
matic agents and of devices by which a king is assured of 

q f sr sim?rri|sr; ii 

fSlM II (g^., h, I, 

® (‘ unpaid ’) is one of the thirty-twp ‘ troubles ’ {vyasana) of an army 

according to Kautilya (p. 333). 

» See Kauiiliya, p, 343, which refers to recruits from all castes. Foreign 
mercenaries {aU$ria) are condemned by him (p. 333)* 

^ See ^d^ntiparvef, on those who should not be killed (ch. 98, 14 ; ch. 100, 
25-20) ; rules of combat (ch. 95). On booty in war see MedhStithi on Mann, 
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victory in the ‘battle of wits’ {Mantra-yuddha), which 
between States is held to be more effective and less expensive 
than an armed conflict.’ In relation to its neighbours, a 
State forms the centre of a theoretical ‘ circle,’ {Matidala) 
composed of twelve members {dvadasa-mai^ala) , among 
whom allies, enemies and neutrals, (actual, prospective, and 
potential) are all brought in. The variation of policy towards 
these leads to the scholastic elaboration of seventy- two types 
of attitudes.*' The intricate diplomacy of the Arthas'dstra 
and the discussions relating to the details of the Mai^dala 
organization had apparently much interest to kings and 
politicians in ancient India, though to us, they appear dreary 
and obscure.* 

Official SecrecIy and Corruption 

A feature of the old ‘Indian administration, in which it 
anticipates the mentality of the mcjidern official is the extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness to official secrecy. Betraying ordinary 
official information is an offence entailing banishment. 
Divulging the secrets of the King’s Council makes the offender 
liable to death.* The setting of such a great value on official 
secrecy, denptes an atmosphere of suspicion and the fear of 
official corruptibility, which is also denoted by the penalties 
fpr bribery {lafioha) and for official corruption.® This is in 


1 



[Ihid., p. 301 ; andpp. 382-384.) 


* Kautiltya, VI, 2, Manu, VII, 154-159 ; Kainandaktya, Ch. VII, and 

Notes to M. N. Dutt's trn. pp. 85-90. , . 

^ V. R. R. Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, ^ip. 74-77. ' ,• 

* H5=5r5r^ (srq. 5ir. p. 26). ■ ' 

^ Taking bribes entails banishment— 3?^^; (SiC 

tar. .p. 209) i See also Mann, VII, 124 t 
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line with the low view of human character which sees in force 
the only means of securing respect to moral rules. Kautilya 
devotes a long chapter (Bk. II, Ch. 8) tp a vivid and a 
realistic description of every conceivable form of official 
speculation. The list of possible misdeeds is exhaustive enough 
for even the present day. Court favourites are classed with 
thieves and frontier guards, as dangers to commerce. 
Y§jnavalkya denounces as oppressors both policemen -and 
public accountants.^ These instances will show that the 
elaboration of the machinery of administration had not removed 
the opportunities for official oppression and malversation. To 
minimize the scope for official irregularities and to help in 
their ' detection, Kautilya has furnished standards of allowable 
expenditure, wastage etc., derived from actual observation and 
experiment. These details, which roused the irony of Daodin, 
show the thoroughness of the Arthasa&tra and the resolution 
of the men at the helm of the old Indian empire to allow of 
no waste or deceit.* 

The Exchequer 

Kautilya gives the Treasury (as in modern Governments) 
a general power to supervise and control all revenue producing 
and spending departments.® Periodical audits by the treasury, 
check inspections by special commissioners, the regular and 
systematic collection of statistics, and the punctual preparation 

: I ^KWrif; STSTT It 

'These passages are collected and compared with Dajdin’s sarcastic 
passage tpasrakumSracarita, ed. Biihler, vol. 2, pp. S1-S5) in Shama Sastri’s 

iHtroSftctions to bis edition and translation of the KauftHya. 

* I clCTR# p. 65 ). 
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of accounts and administrative reports at the end of the 
official year are insisted by Kautilya.’ All Nttis'dsiras require 
the king to be posted up daily with the figures of income and 
disbursement up to the day/ Over and above such normal 
agencies of check and control, every branch of official and 
private activity is also to be watched by a vast Secret Service/ 
The members of this body were like the spy or the police 
informer, who are alluded to with contempt. The constitu- 
tion of a body of carefully selected and reliable public servants, 
who could be trusted to discover by their vigilance and 
disclose by their integrity all official lapses, and which will 
stand the routine audit is evidence of the ze^l to provide 
checks to the deterioration of bureaucratic government.** 

Civil Law 

The influence of the Cameral outlook on our old civil 
and criminal law? needs consideration. In civil law, a Cameral 
motive for modification is the immediate or ultimate advantage 
of the State and the exchequer. The prosperity of the king 
depends on the prosperity of the people.® “ Poor king, poor 

' See Kautiliya. Bk. 2 and Bk. 5, ch. 2 : 

{Ibid., 2 , 7) ; 2 . 7 ) j md., p. 59 , see Amn. 

Ind, Polity t pp. 44 and 113. Suhm^ I, 5L525 and 275-285, and 
cL. 89-90. See Dikshitar, Madryan Polity, pp. 201-214, 

^ fra' ^ w., p . ^ d ; 

® Kautiliya, pp. 142-143. 

^ Sukm, IV, 9, 66-68. A secret agent is Suoaka and an informer is 
Siohhaka. 

^ agir§% flit: ra f|% I 

snraRtJf ^ fff : si'SfRf i ^ fera. «. p - 


/ 
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kingdom.” ’ The civil law should therefore be such as will 
stimulate production. The individualization of property to 
the extent of granting to the members of an undivided family 
exclusive control over the gains of their learning and pro- 
fessional skill, ^ the provision , for even slaves to purchase their 
freedom out of their self-earnings,^ the development of the 
rights of separate property for women, ^ such wholesome rules 


^ The fanious maxim of Sully (1560-1641). Similar sayings are The 
prosperity and welfare of the subjects is the foundation upon which all 
happiness of a prince is based ’* (Schroedar, Small, p. 142) j identity of 
interest between prince and subject (Rphr, Xbid,, p. 203) ; ‘ the true greatness of 
princes is inseparable from the prosperity of their lands ^ (S^incke, Ibidu p» 262) ; 

king is a rich king when he has rich and skilful subjects/ (Barjes* 
Ibid., p. 279) ; an4 * the chief duty of the monarch consists in guardianship 
of the happiness of the subjects O^sti, Ibid., p. 324). 


^ Gautama (c. 600 b.c.) 


m '!<£-'}%) [^gfiTWT% T ; Vasi§tha allows him to 

keep part of the gains of learning J Yajhavalkya, (II, 118-19) 

I ^ ^ 11 ^J?r- 

5Es4 I ^ ll ; Manu, 

{IX, 208)-ai|§qi^ ?I|qTfeq. I 

n ; Also (IX, 206)-f^# § I ; VySsa (quoted 

J>y AitttrSrka. p. 725)— f^gfaiS I rWPI 

11 fqg^sETFir i (®t^. ^tr., p- leo), 

g: spi ft crac u (SP«, 

ft?Rf % (p. m) | 

ftwq:, <emsuidpatioii), p. 182 I ejoS’Sfoil'cr: ^S q q % . I «f- 

*atTirI: ^#^15^^01 li^I^ EFT (p! 183) 1 I 

tqiwft (p. 183) [4fe«fl^] U Contra, Manu, VIII, AW-STTiq! ^WT 

m fiWI; I ETTf gnj^ipsgfJicT JRJJ % rrapfq; II 


'/'V 1 ' PP* ,152-134. Kauplya , (p. 152) provitj^ that the wife cannot 

^bout the expenditure Of 'her Sifidhana by the husband (in case of 
for ,d^bt^.,;dis^ei; famine' or Indi^nsaMe religious duties), as 
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as that the whole of a man’s property cannot be confiscated 
except on a judicial sentence,’ that the instruments and 
appliances of production are always to be exempt from attach- 
ment for debt and revenue recovery “ and that cultivators 
should be granted freedom from arrest for debt during the culti- 
vation season,® are other illustrations of the operations of this 
motive. The Arthasastra deliberately reduces the periods of 
limitation and prescription prescribed in the Dharmasastra,* 
and its civil* law aims at the removal of uncertainty in the 
acquisition, use, development and transfer of property. It 
humanizes the law of debt.® The ancient right of the creditor to 
place the debtor under indefinite restraint is attenuated to a 
vanishing point. The debtor is protected against harassment 
by his creditor. Unless a debtor is likely to abscond from 
the country, he cannot be proceeded against simultaneously 
by several creditors.® They can proceed against, him only 


allowed also by Yajnavalkya, II, 147), after three years of such use, or when 
two children have been borne in the interval, if the marriage has been in the 
first four forms. In case the marriage was in raksasa or pais^aca forms, the 
husband must restore the property or he treated as a thief. These rules go 
farther than any sm^ti. 


1 Mann, IX, 242, 

^NArada, XX, 10-11; i 

i 

® (9T«r. ur., p. 175 ). 

* •gsqui# ^%ciFPr I 

gsflraraL 1 «Ww: ^ •feNs=fT: sr 

^ fstl’i fM 11 («i 4 . w., 

p. 190) I t m). 

® See, KuupUya, pp. 174-177. , ' . ^ ^ 
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in the order in which the debts were contracted, and one 
creditor at a time. Debts due to the State, and to the un- 
endowed classes which render public service e.0., Brahmapa, 
have priority, independently of the order of time in which 
they were contracted.’ 

A debtor may be terrified by the old belief that if he dies 
without discharging his obligations he will be reborn as a 
beast, but he cannot be incarcerated indefinitely. Every 
opportunity for .redemption is to be given to those who are 
virtually insolvent.* The avarice of the money-lender is not 
to be allowed to paralyse industry and trade by being given 
the support of a harsh law.® The interest which a creditor 
receives on loans covers possible losses of the sums lent. 
These are the underlying principles.® 

Group Organizations 

The operation of the same motive is seen in jhe appa- 
rently contradictory treatment of group organizations by the 
old Indian State. Organization helps production. Accordingly 
let the State treat generously guilds and industrial groups. 
The right of association is granted to all persons, workers, 
merchants, capitalists, religious men and women, ^ and, in 

^ U 5 jrf^ ^ {md., p. 175). 

® ^ (am., , 1 vw. 

» Manu, VIII. 177 ; YSiSavalkya, II. 43. 

* 31^ ift ^ gr «rra*f# \ 
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imitation of them, even heretics and robbers formed guilds.' 
All such groups are autonomous in their own affairs, and their 
bye-laws are enforced by the State. The heads of the guilds 
are to be. singled out for social and political distinction.” 
Their support is to be coveted, and their anger dreaded by 
the king. On the other hand, they are to be watched, in the 
■interests of the State, and their activities in raising prices or 
lowering wages by combined effort, are to be penalized.” The 
formation of new corporations and the alterations of old guild 
constitutions are apparently to secure recognition by the 
State.^ The guild has a perpetual succession in law,® which 
accounts for the rules against its acquiring peasant estates 
in villages.” 


Criminal Law 


In penal law, the working of the Cameral motive is 
responsible for humane improvements in outlook as well as 
in treatment. The aim of punishment is prevention and 
cure, and not retribution. In ages of faith, the deterrent 
effect of a punishment is increased by giving -it a spiritual 


^ Kaiatiiya mentions ‘ heretic guilds ' {paqanda-samgha, pp. 36 and 242) | 
the reference may be to the Buddhist Samgha, 


^ Srenimukhyas are to be paid 8000 panas as salary (p. 245). 


ii ( 3 i 4 . qrr., p. 205). 

• * I ■ 

^ ^ 115^ II (qiinm, i, 


^ This is inferrable from Paithinasi’s -dictum (cited by AparSrfea)"- 

— q IR ipri 

' iiw m if: I (si«l. 5IT., p. in). 
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colour. The primitive combination of religious and material 
elements in the penalties awarded by the community for 
crimes was similarly continued by the Indian sociologist, side 
by side with the developed penal law. The aim of the old 
Indian, law of crimes was to adjust the penalty to the psycho- 
logy of the offender and his class. The methods for the 
detection of crime are also to take account of the accused- 
’person’s psychology. Compurgation and ordeals, which were 
freely used in early times in which efficient devices for the 
detection of crime did not exist, are discouraged by the Ariha- 
sa&tra, though they are continued even in the later Dharma- 
sfostra, more perhaps as a matter of tradition than of 
conviction. So serious a thing as a man’s life cannot be 
left to the chance of an ordeal. The value of an appeal 
to God is essentially psychic. To women and children and 
to nervous people the ordeal adds a refinement to cruelty. 
To the atheist and the hardened criminal it makes little 
appeal.* Kautilya therefore rests the detection and punish- 
meiit of crime solely on the secure basis of investigation and 
evidepce. Instances in which judicial sentences are found to 
have been unjustly given, after it is impossible to recall them, 
should be few, except for offences against the State or society, 
or outrages against humanity. The death penalty should be 

; restricted only to such cases. The violation of cardinal state 
monopolies ie.g., destruction of elephants),* and grave social 
and economic offences like wholesale catfie-lifting which may 
lead to blood-shed, as weir as arson and destruction of works 

1 fc# I 

' Somadeva (27, 15) tak^&.tiie same view. 

- \ . , ifeasrpft w., p, so). 
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of irrigation • are specifically made capital offences and their 
justification is obvious^ The cruel punishments of maiming 
and mutilation are continued by the Arthas^dstra apparently 
more for the segregation of the known social offender than as 
a measure of retributive justice. In many cases, the option is 
given to compound corporal punishment by fines. S'ukra 
suggests banishment or deportation to islands for offences for 
which what is desired as a penalty is to get rid of a noxious 
person from society. The basic principle of the Indian cri- 
minal law in all such cases is that the penalty should never 
exceed the needs of society. Punishment has to be viewed 
both from the standpoint of the offender and of society. 

Among .the persons whose deportation is recommended 
by S'ukra are the turbulent man, the cowardly soldier, the 
man ‘who is a thorn to the village,* the householder who 
becomes a monk without providing for his kith or kin, and 
the subject who fails the king in the hour of need.' 

Economic considerations account for the penalties pro- 
vided in old Indian law for the destruction of trees and 
plants,® for the exportation of articles of primary need to the 
country e.g*, wool (so necessary for protection in winter), arms, 
armour, war‘-chariots, animals of u^e in war, and food grains.® 
It may be recollected that similar motives led iii England t6 
provision of the death penalty for the exportation of wool 
from the country, so late as the reign of Charles II.'* 


^ ^ I {m. p. 227). 

II m. ^T., p. 197), 

w., p. ui) 

* AUam*Smitla, Lectpms on Justiae, eto^ eU. Gatuian, 136, ' ' < 




conceptions of old Indian society preclude the possibility 
of drawing any distinction between public and private duties 
in ancient India. When life is an organic whole, its division 
into water-tight public and private compartments is im- 
possible. The suggestion that the king is always a public 
person is quite as valid as the conception of the subject 
as always an equally public person. Every one, from the 
king to the man in the street, has his appointed duties and 
functions. He enjoys unfettered liberty of action only outside 
the obligation to discharge these duties. No one is absolutely 
free, not even the king, Somadeva’s recommendation of 
^ freedom as the best tonic bf man,’ and the assertion of the 
Mahabhdmta that * every one is king in his own bouse ’ ^ 
merely reflect the temper of the times, which sought to put 
Bovcxe limit to State intervention in the ordinary lives of 
the people. The Indian view emphasi2;es obligations, not 
rights. . The prejudice against the foreigner may be social, 
but it is not political. There is no expression in Sanskrit 
which has the exact sense of ‘ citizen ’ and * citizenship/ ^ 
Such terms as prajd^ prakrti, ^aura, and jana, convey none 
of the implications'^of the civil rights of the citizen. Suffrage 
follows status. If citizenship is to be defined merely by 
political obligation, by habitual obedience to the State and the 
payment of taxes, we can bring within the body of citizens 

^ An ' Englisli-Sanskrit dictionary give§ : three incorrect renderings of 
* citizen V 
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even the alien who conformed to these conditions during his 
residence in the kingdom. Political obligation springs purely 
from residence, and does not connote a personal tie between 
ruler and subject. The imposition in the Kautillya of dis- 
criminating duties against certain imported articles usually 
handled by aliens is aimed at the goods and not the foreign 
dealers gwir foreigners. A man shed his duty as a subject by 
simply crossing the frontier. Oppression led to wholesale or 
piecemeal emigration.’ In the settled monarchies or empires 
envisaged by the Arthas'astra, the tie of tribal or clan allegiance 
is not translated into a political bond. When it emerges 
in our history, it does so only in areas under clan domination, 
like Rajasthan, iv^ith added glamour of chivalry and sacrifice, 
and is ennobled as ‘ loyalty’. A background of rich sentiment 
may exist between king and subject, but it is not essential to 
their relation, as conceived by old Indian polity. 



’ (9i 4. 5rT., p. 263). , ^ 


V 

ECONOMICS OF INDIAN CAMERALISM 
Introductory 

No aspect of Cameralism has been so greatly emphasized 
in the West as the economic, and none in regard to the 
analogous Indian group of sciences has been so little stressed 
as the economic. This paradoxical difference should be 
explained. Modern economics owes much to Cameral thought. 
Adam Smith was virtually, if not consciously and by 
derivation, a Cameralist. In modern India, the failure to 
recognize the interdependence of Dharmas>astra and Artha- 
s'astra and the practice of viewing them not as allied but 
as rival studies, and the omission to study the economic ideas 
inherent in both types of literature, have been largely 
responsible for the failure to make a synthesis of Hindu 
Economics. It has been my privilege to make this attempt 
in other forums.’ To avoid needless repetition, I would ask 
your indulgence to permit a reference to the Benares lectures 
on Ancient Indian Economic Thought and to restrict myself 
today to the presentation of only salient aspects of Hindu 
Economic thought, which betray either a Cameral bias 
or necessitate a Cameral interpretation. 

1 See my Anoieni Indian Ecommio Thought, (pp'. 19-20 and 24 fif.) 
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Few languages have a richer vocabulary than Sanskrit, 
and yet, as we ha%'e seen, it lacks words to describe, many 
modern ideas such as ‘ suffrage ’ * citizen ’ etc.' In the 
same way there is no Sanskrit word that stands for Economics. 
The suggestion of compound expressions in modern vernacular 
treatises on Economics such as Dhdnas'astm, Arth(tmifn0isd, 
etc., has not been happy. 

Unity and Interdependence of Indian 
Social Sciences 

The absence of words which exactly connote ideas does 
not necessarily imply that such ideas were not conceived. 
The subject matter of a modern economic treatise can be 
built up by laying under contribution not one but a group of 
connected Indian sciences. In attempting a division of labour 
in science every ag’e makes its own conventions. The funda- 
mental hypothesis of the ancient Indian social sciences was 
their interdependence and unity." While for convenience 
they could be divided, the formation of overlapping social 
sciences like modern Jurisprudence, Politics, Economics and 
Ethics was not then considered as worth the trouble. Speciali- 
zation is usually necessitated by educational needs. The aim 
of Indian education was to combine all the necessary branches 
of study in one curriculum, which would furnish the basis for 
a comprehensive view of the unity of Knowledge, in relation 
to the traditional religious background. 

Practice and Theory 

In ancient India the distinction between the scientific 
and practical attitude was not normal. Even in regard to 

^ The words given by the dictionary are mat0, matadhik^mt mati and 
mmnati which do not accurately convey the sense of * Suffrage.’ 

® Vide Lect, 1, passim, 
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modern Economics, we have high authority (e.g., Sidgwick, 
C. S. Devas) for regarding the separation between the sub> 
junctive and imperative moods of Economics as futile and 
misleading. The attractiveness of modern economic treatises 
lies often in their relevancy to life. Even apart from a nota- 
ble instance of the presentation of the theory of Economics 
side by side as a science and an art ’ the attraction of the 
Wealth of Nations continues to be seen in the combination. 
J. S. Mill did not disdain to indicate specifically in the 
very title of his great treatise its “ applications to social 
philosophy.” Considered in relation to such combinations 
and to Cameral treatises, the lndian position becomes intelli- 
gible and Justifiable. 

VaRTa 

Among the Indian Vidyas that which covers much of 
the ground of modern Economics is Vdridf Beginning 
originally as a science dealing with the economics of a 
primitive community, absorbed in pastoral and agricultural 
pursuits, it developed, in course of time and with the pro- 
gress of society, into a study of the economics of industry 
and trade. A complete treatise on Vdrtd, reconstructed from 
the fragments available in Arthas'dstra and Dharmas'dstra, 

■J'F; A, Walker defined the aim of ‘art* as practical and as indicated by 
the nse of the imperative, and of science as normative and specnjative and 
indicated by the indicative and subjunctive moods {Political Economy, 1896, 
pp, 19“20). C. S. Devas, Political Economy, (1892) remarks sarcastically 
“ most economists have wit enough to know what practical results follow from 
their mnocent looking indicatives” (p. 543). 

•' ^Anct. Ind. Scon. Thought, pp. 14-17; ff^qTS'IT# iRtf ; STFSfCfg. 

{mk sar., p-s) i aisjfn# § (s«., 1,1 

I « {ma., ' 
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will cover the whole held of Economics, with the exception of 
Consumption and Public Finance, ■ 

Scope of Artha 

A similar difficulty is our inability to equate Dhana 
(wealth) with Artha. The subject matter of Economics is 
welfare as well as wealth. It is a man-centred rather than a 
wealth-centred science. By grouping sciences in relation to 
their aims, Indian thinkers escaped the fallacy of shifting the 
centre of interest in Economics from man to wealth. Artha 
comprehended every material object capable of satisfying a 
human want. In this sense, Arthas'astra logically embraced 
more matter than Economics.’ In relation to the parallel 
studies which focussed interest on Dhanna as the end of life, 
ArtJms’astra constituted a combined group of social studies, 
in which the unity of human nature was reflected in a unity 
of scientific treatment. It may be noted that Dharmas’astra 
and Arthas'dstra overlapped, the same topics having to be 
reviewed from different angles. 

No Mercantilism in Ancient India 

Dhanam and its synonyms present an up-to-date con- 
ception of ' economic goods,’ capital or wealth. The impli- 
cations of Dhanam in Indian thought are its material character, 
its capacity for enjoyment (consumption), its appropriability, 
and its transferability. It is an object of desire, is the source 
of ivLtihex Dhanam, and represents the result of past accumu- 
lation. We come thus close to the modern conceptions of 
wealth and capital. 

Modern students of Mercantilism, especially of its con- 
tinental variety, have complained with reason of the unfair 

Ano.Ind, Boon. Thought, 
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treatment which the system received from Adam Smith. He 
attributed to it a “ meanness and malignity ’’ based on his 
own erroneous attribution to it of an unsound view identi- 
fying wealth with the precious metals. The misconception 
was helped because the tenets of Mercantilism passed through 
a period of active pamphleteering. With old Indian thinkers, 
such a misconception was impossible. At no time has Indian 
social thought laid an undue value on the precious metals. 
The monopoly in the trade in metals and the working of 
mines, advocated by Kautilya, has been sometimes regarded 
as showing this fallacy. But, those provisions are dictated 
solely by state or military needs.* The inhibitions on exports 
iri the KaufiUyd applies also to other metals than the precious.® 
The absorption of gold in India, which the Roman publicist 
lamented, was the effect of a concurrence.® In the absence 
of a sufficient number of articles of small bulk and high value, 
which the West could send over the great land routes in 
exchange for similar articles imported from India, the precious 
metals had to be exported by Rome. The monopolies of 
Kautilya are dictated only by military or fiscal needs.’ In 
trade policy the old Indian economists do not attempt any 
regulations from a desire to discriminate on protectionist 
grounds, or on a wish to attract the precious metals. 

Ascetic Trends 

In any society in which the interdependence of human 
and supernatural agencies is a generally accepted article of 

• ^Kautilya:. p. 85; cf. 

» /6/d;., p. 111. 

® Pliny, Baiural Vlt 23; Schoff, Periplus df the Erythrman 
'Sea; Ana, Ind, B con. Thought fP, lOQ* 

* Ancient Indmn Polity, p, 113. ’ > ‘ 
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belief, there is an ever-present risk of looking down . upon 
material pursuits and glorifying the ascetic life which, kills 
desire. In the earlier stages at least of social development, 
economic evolution depends on the growth of wants. If the 
Indian outlook was solely governed by its first and last objec- 
tives, namely ‘ enjoined duty ’ {Dharma) and emancipation 
(moksa), to the exclusion of the other two, material welfare 
{artha) and pleasure (kama), the result might have been the 
creation of an ascetic and unprogressive society, absorbed in 
spiritual rather than material activity. The wearisome glori- 
fications of richesi which we find in our Arthasdstra and 
Nitis'dstra,' side by side with vivid representations of the 
cumulative evils of poverty — the bane of the poor being their 
poverty — are essentially attempts to correct such a tendency. 
They are not the outpourings of a vulgar mind.® Among 
Arthasdstra writers, there is an extreme wing, the BarMs- 
patyas, which stresses hedonistic motives at the expense of 
others.” If the doctrines of reincarnation and the permanence 
of action {Samsdra and Karma) which furnish the background 
to Indian belief generally, and consequently to Indian Sociol- 
ogy, had implied an unalterable law of predestination, the 
result would have been a paralysis of all economic effort. 
But Karma is conceived with two sides : the permanence of 
action is coupled with the freedom to correct the action 
of one life in another. Scope for Free Will exists within 
these limits. In order that this might not be overlooked, 

^ 1 ip- 7)- 

® ^ I ('^^) ; 

® Max Mtiller— Systems of Indian Philosophy ^ pp. 94-96 SaYm- 
dars^amsamgmha, ed, Abhyankar, pp* '2-15. 
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the relative bearing on human life of the divine and human 
influence (daiva and purusahara), as well 'as the importance 
of individual effort (uUhdna) are pointedly stated by Indian 
thinkers in the political as in the economic field.' In the 
same way, the position and the powers of the king i.e., the 
State, are magnified, but that of the individual is not over- 
looked. Every extension of the sphere of state action is 
justified by a specific purpose to be served by it.’ The area 
of^ freedom left to the individual, after collectivist activities 
by the State, renders it impossible to characterize the Indian 
economic and political position as even an approach to 
socidism/ 

I have illustrated elsewhere the comprehensive and ac- 
curate knowledge of the fundamental notions of economic 
science, implied in Indian literature.'' They have been col- 
lected for ^illustration under the familiar captions of modern 
treatises. It will therefore be sufficient if we can now 
merely review the results, to enable us to arrive at an 
appreciation of the* outlook. 

The importance of a suitable physical environment for 
economic progress, and the ways in which defects in environ- 
ment might be corrected by state or individual action, were 

JKmtUiya, p. 258 ; p. 37 (^STIrf) ; p. 39 (?r?l H ; 

3iic«n% §41 — ^rcswici;, p. 255) ; f?g, 

I I i'?i& a ; 

gRi., (‘ ti3 l^Ri 14 ? feisfir ’) aad RUjmiUipra- 

312 - 415 . 

® See qtiotations in Anc. Ind. Econ, Thought^ pp* 177. 

® 54: 5g?R5rr: =«r i 

^ q# a 

o H mentions only restriction ol 
freedom to commit crimes. See ,Pa Hien in Beal’s 1907, p, XXXVII, 

‘ Am. Ind. Bern, thought, pp. 150-153. (ai#. sSIf. p. 47). . 
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clear to Indian writers/ In this respect they responded to 
the same kind of stimuli as the German Cameralists. Drainage 
and irrigation are forced on the attention of practical econor 
mists in river-drained areas, which are liable to periodical 
I rains and seasonal vicissitudes. It is necessary that excess 

^ water should be got rid of, and water required for agriculture 

I should be made available when required. The construction ^ 

of great works of irrigation and drainage, including reservoirs, | 

embankments and distributive channels, was an economic i 

necessity. The protection of these works was enforced by the I 

I law" and their provision by appeals to the piety or credulity | 

of the people. The destruction of irrigation works w-as made j 

I a grave offence/ Their maintenance in efficient repair w^a$-a J 

first duty laid upon the village communities and on the ^ 

/ . agents of the central government. In order that the work J 

: might be efficiently done, a provision like the corvee^ which ^ 

! was devised for maintaining means of communication, existed . 

in ancient India in the compulsory labour {visti)-, to which | 

: even those without property had to contribute/ The institu- 

i tion has survived till today as vetti. Even the cattle and . 

I servants of temples and of privileged persons and bodies could i 

i be impressed on so important a common purpose."* ' 


^ m sisTcii 

(3?l. -531., p. 227) see also J?§, arff., The digests 

quote more authorities. 

CTSL i 5T 55ir?r I (31^. ^r,, p. 47 ); 

{Ibid,, p. 48) ; visti, forced labour, was to receive wages at a month 

p. 246) ; seealso Ibid,, pp. 169-170. 

* goifpnfiRUTT’nr ^ (si^. w., p. 47>. 
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In the same manner man’s dependence on animal hus- 
bandry is responsible for the rules, combining piety and 
business, eulogizing the rearing and humane treatment of 
cattle (goraksa^a) , for the provision of pasture lands,’ and 
for the imposition of the highest punishment in the Mauryan 
penal code, short of death, on the cattle-raider.“ 

Social Postulates 

Among the social postulates of Indian thought, those 
which had a direct economic bearing are the inculcation of 
the necessity of Y ar^az’mmaAharma in society and of indi- 
vidual freedom and property. The organization of an entire 
people by a system, which divided and subdivided them into 
hereditary functional groups, has two economic implications : 
viz. (1) the organic unity of all functions and activities as 
well as their interdependence both in the individual and in 
the community, and (2) the value of discipline for ordered 
social life. The V ar^a^ratnadharma system has to be 
viewed as economic planning on. a vast scale, crossing political 
and geographical boundaries. Apart from any question of 
its beneficial or baneful effects on society as a whole or on 
its component elements, such colossal planning may be con- 
strued as a sign of remarkable prevision and courage in 
our ancient thinkers, who utilized or developed the system 
even if they did not create it.® 

^ Origin op the State 

The dependence of man on political union, for his 
economic progress, is enforced by theories of the origin of 

^ (sjg. ?ir., p. isi) 

® W W Irl? IRf^ctr g {Jbid., p, 129). 

' ** Amf* End* Econ* Thoughi, pp» 68-70. 
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the State in contract or in divine creation. In actual econo- 
mic life, the implications of the theory were twofold. From 
the standpoint of the individual, it meant the mortgaging of 
all his effects to the State and the enforcement .of the right 
of the State to do all that was necessary to stabilize itself 
at the expense of individuals ; and from the standpoint of 
the State they amounted to the acceptance of the obligation 
to give adequate protection to normal economic activity, 
•\yithin and without the community. The contract theories 
necessarily involve a low view of human nature, as the natural 
depravity of man is believed to have necessitated political 
union and the creation of a penal law to enforce the right of 
individual property, which is assumed to have existed before 
the birth of the State. The regulation of private life, the 
enforcement of caste and communal rules, and the inculcation 
of lessons of discipline, morality and hygiene are corollaries to 
the hypothesis of the State’s paramountcy.’ 

Liberty 

To the conception of individual freedom, we owe the 
protection of free economic activity by well-developed princi- 
ples of contract. In the ancient Indian State, the individual 
had freedom to do everything which the State did not interdict 
in the interests of its own safety or of that of other individuals. 
Our social writers insist on the right of self-realization 
(Svatantrya) and unfettered freedom of action {Svacohmda^ 
vftti) as necessary for normal human development.^' 

Freedom, however, was not an absolute but a relative 
term.® It bad to be viewed, from the standpoint of the 


^ Ill'll*, pp.' 44*50* 

^ Karmm implies individual responsibility and therefore freedom of action. 
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restraint implied as well as of the liberties actually enjoyed. 
So viewed, every one had some degree of freedom, including 
those usually treated as not free, such as minors, slaves and 
women.’ This conception made it possible to put forward 
progressive measures of economic and social uplift and advo- 
cate the co-operation which was necessary in the spiritual no 
less than in the material fields. The self-respect of women, 
in spite of their relative physical disability,- was recognized 
by their right to w'ork.^ The civil, penal and poor laws 
took account of the sex differences.® As caste ensures to 
every one an occupation by birth, so marriage provided a 
normal career to every woman. The right of the married 
woman to her separate estate was safeguarded.'* The family 
was understood to hinge on its women. They were the 
goddesses of the home and the givers of food.® Similarly the 
inefficiency incidental to slave labour is corrected by giving 

^ See Jolly, History of ^indu Law, 1880, Lect, 4, and his Hindis Law 
and Custom t pp, 166-176, 

® See p. 114. Kauplya’s dMlcacy is shown by his rule that 

the lights kept in workshops for indigent women should be shaded to meet their 
natural bashfulness ; the lights are for the inspection of yarn alone— 

aid'll: (P- 114). 

® The personal attendance in a court of respectable women was not insisted 
on ; a woman’s rights.are not lost by limitation (Manu, VIII, 149) ; pregnant 
women were immune from sentence of capital punishment, even in cases of 
poisoning, murder of child and incendiarinism (YajSavalkya, II, 279), Katya- 
yana rules that in all offences women should be sentenced only to half the fine 
, payable by men, and should only suffer mutilation where the penalty for man 

is death : ^ ^9: t 33^ 1% i#sf#ig:n 

{Kane’s ed., V, 487) Kautllya allows a wife to sue her husband for assault and 
> ' defamation (p. 154). 

^ The laws of strtdhana were elaborated to secure her absolute control, 
Eitiy^yana smrti is fullest* on the topic (vv, 894-916, ed. Kane), 
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the slave a legal status, carrying with it the Judicial protection 
of his person and property, and holding out to him the 
assurance of considerate treatment and the hope of emanci- 
pation.'* Kautilya declared that no Aryan could be a slave.® 

Property — its Limitations 

The economic basis of property rights in chattels and 
land was virtually the same. Opinion was divided on the 
question of the existence of the right of private property in 
land. The controversy is unnecessary and pointless, and is 
similar to that on the nature of the modern Indian land 
revenue. In the last resort, the State had the right, in the 
interests of society as a whole and of the individual proprietors 
as members of the society, to commandeer private, resources 
and to exact such contributions from property and income as 
are necessary for state needs. In all productive undertakings, 
the community as represented by the State is a sleeping 
partner. In this view of the State, private property is not 
inconsistent with the contributions made to the State as a 
co-owner. ^ This theory which was first suggested by 
Dr. Marshall in regard to land, will equally explain the position 
of the Indian jurist, who denied the creditor's right to interest, 
where a valuable pledge was used, and who varied the rate of 
interest in proportion to the risks of investment and its profits. 

To the Arthas'Mra^ questions -of production and exchange 
made a bigger appeal than those of distribution and con- 
sumption, on which the * Dharma ' works laid greater emphasis* 
AH our ancient thought accepts, in different degrees, the 

^ Kautilya gives an entire chapter to slaves pp. 

2 q g 3if4?=2r (p. 181). 

® Aw* Jnd* Econ. Thought^ pp. 

‘ ^ lhid,i^p* 67-6S* ‘ . ' . . ■ > _ , . 
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psycho- physical parallelism and relationship. Wealth exists 
for consumption. Material and moral influences react on one 
another. Accordingly, Dharmas'astm condemns heresy and 
asceticism, on the ground of their being opposed to the 
accepted religious and social order, and it commends the 
institutions of marriage and family. Arthas'astm supports 
these views on the ground of the good of the State. Beggars 
and social parasites are condemned by the latter on economic 
and political grounds, while from the standpoint of Dharma, 
mendicancy is a very restricted privilege normally available 
only to students and ascetics. The conception of material 
welfare and enjoyment (Artha, Kama) are transfused and 
sublimated by ideas of social service and spiritual uplift. 
The group is regarded as of more importance than the individ- 
uals composing it, and the interests of the group over-ride 
those of its members. The group, whether the family, corpo- 
rative, clan or the State, is alone the proper judge of what is 
necessary for its life and stability.’ 

The economic’ unit is the family. Kinship, by blood or 
by fiction, determines legal rights to maintenance and 
inheritance. The solidarity of the family is supported by 
the rule, accepted by Kautilya, that sons cannot call for a 
partition of ancestral property, so long as both ^parents are 
alive.® This is a reversal of the earlier Dharmmastm view 
(as enunciated by Apastamba, Gautama and Baudhayana) 
which allowed such partition.* In regard to the son’s own 

■ ' Ibid., pp. 67-68. 

(^4, OT., ,pp. 160) Manu, IX, 104, takes the same view : Yajfiavalkya (II, 17) 

^ allows it after the father’s death ; S'akra {IV, 5, 546} concurs in this view* 

* R); on this Maskari comv 

meats PTO[.; See Apastamba, 13, 1-3 ; Baudhayana, II, 2, 3. 3. 
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earnings or professional gains, the other members of the 
family have no claim to it, unless, as S'ukra points out, the 
gains have been due to the utilization of family property^ 
The refusal to divide up the family inheritance unnecessarily, 
and the enfranchisement of individual earnings simultane- 
ously, should be reconciled on the economic ground of sup- 
porting what contributes most to productivity. The general 
poverty of the people made it an advantage to keep the 
family property undivided. The control of the family by a 
single head conserves its unity and strength ; the family circle 
furnishes training in discipline and self-sacrifice ; and it leads 
to the natural selection for learning or special training of 
only those who are likely to succeed and help the family. 
The joint family is an automatic poor-relief institution. It 
does not destroy initiative or individuality, but furnishes to 
junior members every inducement to industry and self-reliance. 
They are the grounds on which there is unanimity among 
our writers from the time of Kautilya downwards, in support- 
ing the united family. In regard to self -acquisitions diver- 
gence of views persisted. Mitaksara and the late sm^ti of 
&anhha^ followed Vasistha in throwing self-acquisition into the 
common mess and Jimutavahana upheld the Arfhas*dstra 
view.^ Kautilya’s liberal view must have been dictated by 
the economic needs of a period of commercial expansion. It 
is on a par with his refusal to allow the liability for surety- 
ship ^ and trade debts of a deceased father to devolve upon 

p. i6o; X, i w. fjw- 

«rii ^ cram 

^ See Mii&hsar^ (Nir^ayasagara edn., pp. 204-205), Dayahh&ga (p. 190, 
citing BSlaka) and Saiikha in 

* . . . mm: ^ (®rf. ^r. 
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the son. The joint family and the village community kept 
together Hindu society and ideals during centuries of confusion. 

An analogous and. apparent contradiction is visible in 
the simultaneous condemnation of the prodigal who wastes 
his substance,^ and the miser who withdraws capital from 
use. Expenditure for mere ostentation is condemned. The 
substitution of a social criterion for distinction instead of. 
wealth, tended to make the display of mere luxury, vulgar 
and --unpopular. The Indian Cameralist did not share the 
fallacy that the luxury of the rich creates a demand for the 
labour of the poor. Nevertheless, the standards of life were 
not low/ but glaring inequalities of wealth by wasteful luxury 
were reprehended.® S'ukra stresses the responsibilities of 
affluence, and (anticipating the 19th century socialist) notes 
that the sources of large fortunes are often to be sought in 
deception and injustice. Property is theft. . 

The inculcation of thrift is enforced by ennobling the 
position of the housewife, commending her education and 
•making her responsible for the maintenance of domestic 
accounts and framing the family budget.^ 

Land 

Among the agents and instruments of production, it is 
natural that land should appear the most important, as it 
supported the bulk of the people. The profession of agri- 
culture was open even to Brahmanas;*' Land revenue was 

. ^ (prodigal) is io be banished (Sukra, IV, 2 , 101). 

^^Aupi. Ini. Boon, Thought, pp. 72-74. 

Jbii., pp. 72 74 ff. ^ 

* Ihid., pp. 186-7 : mm s# (Hg, 1 ; 

pp* 238 ff. 

^Manu, X, 82; Gautama, VH, 7; YajSaValkya, III, 35 'and NSrada, 
L 56-60, 
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the chief source of State income. Consequently the interest 
of the State and of the subject coincided in the prosperity 
of agriculture by the promulgation of wise agricultural laws. 
Somadeva commends agricultural relief to distressed culti- 
vators.' The destruction of standing crops by cattle makes 
the owner liable for the damage.’’ Even in war, the agri- 
cultural population in one’s own territory is to be left® 
undisturbed. The enfranchisement of the S'udra from all but 
economic duties, set him free to devote himself entirely to 
productive work.^ The dubious rule in the MahabMrata that 
the invader is to destroy standing crops and grain stores of the 
enemy is,® if genuine,, the suggestions of an exceptional method 
of coercion and is contrary to the testimony of Megasthenes 
and the spirit of Arthas'astra, which views in an enemy terri- 
tory potential future acquisitions, and avoids provocation to 
retaliation. Even troops are to be moved so as not to disturb 
agriculture.® 

Centuries of experience had brought agriculture to a high 
degree of technical perfection. Remedies for soil exhaustion, 
the use of the fallow and rotation of crops, as well as manures 

gmr. •!«', w). 

and i. 

^ The S'udm^s time is not taken up by religious duties^ and his boyhood 
by Bmhmacarym* 

® git *I TOTI; I ■ * 
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and fertilizers, the cultivation of special crops on special soils 
and the extension of different types of irrigation reflect this.’ 
The State helps by judicious laws protecting the villager from 
distraction by prohibiting parasites, soldiers and the underlings 
of government from entering villages.” Enforcing on the 
village as a whole the obligation to co-operate in joint works," 
the provision of rules of pre-emption compelling the sale of 
village lands only to villagers, the legal protection given to 
agriculturists from arrest during the cultivation seasons and to 
agricultural implements from distraint for debt,’ and the 
strengthening of the village comPaunities by arming them with 
considerable powers of self-government are all proofs of the 
solicitude of the State for agricultural welfare. The chief public 
works undertaken by the State or by private individuals, who 
received commendation or subsidy, were mainly irrigation 
works and roads.-’ The magic of property is recognized.® 
Fragmentation of holdings is discouraged by the rules of pre- 
emption.” Absentee ownership of land is penalized,® while the 


' Anc. Ind. Boon. Thought, pp. 78-79. 

Ubid., p. 80 and p. 187: 4T ^ 

ssir., p. 48.) 

* See note 3 on p, 135. 

< Narada, 18, lOl-^qw \ ?r 

(sgqiRRWSJf, p. 724.) 

(SiC gi., p .47), 

, ^ Anc. 2nd. Bcon, Thought, pp, BQ-Bt. 

^ ^ (aii OT., p. ISS.) 

“ p. 47). 
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reclamation of waste is encouraged.! A beneficial interest is 
created by law for the person w'ho reclaims land.® Rent is 
viewed as arising from situation and accessibility, and as not 
due to mere difference of productivity.® On this ground, the 
opening of the country by roads is enjoined" on economic, 
police and military grounds. The resemblance of the income 
of mines, ^ forests “ and quarries to rent is noticed and their 
exhaustibility leads to the collections of royalty from them, 
and not true rent. 

Labour 

Next to land, labour receives the most attention. Aftha- 
s'astra assumes an implied partnership between the labourer 
and the undertaker. The partnership idea runs through the 
rules for compensating the workman for breach of contract by 
the employer. That wages ultimately come out of produce 
is understood.® Wages are to be proportioned to responsibility 
and work; a rule which applies to dignified work." The 

' 3rf?rrf*i {md.. p. 47). 

2 41 (ihid., p, 47). 

* Ihtd., p. 298 and Anc. Ind. Econ, Thought, pp, 105-106. 

KautiUya, p. 47 and pp. 86-87* 

Ihid,, pp, 48-49. 

® f4W<iL’ stmf: t ^ \ 

(«!4. P. 18l). 

' S'®!*)! 5 ^'nr =4 1 agri 

11 (»rg, I’lh) ; ‘ ‘ ^ ’ g^cs^fiqrR: 
Cf3[g#01 ife: ^41 I f«ri% 

The principle is applied 

to wages for every kind of work. Kauplya (p. 183) bases it on the * work * 

or ‘ dKty ' (which indude.? responsibility also)-f.lf i 
10 ■ 
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right of association for workmen is conceded. The S^Sdra 
labourer, according to even Mmnmfnrti can do bo wrong, can 
commit no sin, can take up any duty and can have no religious 
obligation (X, 126). Certain kinds of wmik which are neces- 
sary to society, such as those of domestic servants, artisans, 
physicians and public servants, protect their members from 
ceremonial impurity. While Kaiitilya will allow labour-saving 
machinery, e.g., wind-mills, to be used, Manusmrti condemns 
the substitution 'of machinery for manual labour (X,^ 63-66},^ 
almost in the spirit of Ruskin. ,But,\ the old sacerdotal 
prejudice persists, and certain types of work like metal work 
continue to be considered impure. (Kautilya).® Among 
imjpure types of labour stand many which ‘have to be segregated 
for hygienic reasons.^ The right to compensation and specific 
performance is conceded to both the labourer and the 
employer.'* The division of labour, its organization and 
education, are in the very spirit of the Caste system. The 
localization of industry is provided for in schemes of town- 
planning. Reciprocal services between town and country are 
ensured by forming suburbs of skilled workmen of the same 
caste. An increase in population is to be secured by the 
encouragement of marriages at suitable ages'* and by the 

fltrsFWHsifitq: I 

H (*ig, io, 

® 5fT. P. 180), 

® See the directions of Kautiiya (pp, 55-56) for the location of different 
persons in a fortified town : as also the segregation of etc. 

* afl. W., pp. 185-186. 

^Kantilya's age of majority is 15 for men and 12 for girls; Jayaswal 
(p. '225) notes that these ages 'are lower than those recommended by Mann for 
marriage (30 and 12) and' must have been aimed at increase of population. 
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prohibition of asceticism and vagrancy,' by inducements to 
immigration, by considerate treatment of cultivators and 
tradesmen/ and by the provision of the most ample security 
of person and property to every one. Rules of hygiene and 
sanitation/ which are better developed by the European 
Cameralists, are no less attractive to the Indian thinker, the 
aim in both cases being to preserve the numerical strength, 
health and stamina of the population. 

The justification of interest was a secular movement in 
Europe, which was forced on the Church. Colvin roused 
a storm by declaring in 1545 that the Scriptures did not 
condemn usury. In India it was not so. The. prejudice 
against lending out money does not infect writers like Kautilya, 
who reali^ie the nature and necessity of capital in production/ 
The attempt to restrict the rate of interest by artificial 
prohibitions is made only in two ways, neither of which 
offends against the interests of the State. The first is to 
prohibit the accumulated interest exceeding twice or thrice 
the principal by declaring the excess to be unrecoverable/ 

p. 48) w liifT m \ 

‘^See Katitilya^ p, 47 (cultivators) pp, 98-99 (tradesmen). 

* See Kautilya’s rules for sanitary house construction (pp. 166-7). 
Dr. Bhagavan Das (Laws of Manu, p. 234) considers rules of impurity (as'auca) 
for birth and death as inspired by the wish for segregation against the spread 
of infectious disease. See Anc. Ind, Boon. Thought, pp. 84-88. 

I (3!^. m p. 174); See qrir. ^ nat- 

p. xi9)j 5n^ci'i4, &, 

® ?)??ffcrr («g, a , ihi) : 
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S'ukra allows capital to be quadrupled.' The other is the 
gradation in proportion to the social services of the bor- 
rowers, i.e.f virtually the credit of the borrowers, by varying 
the rates with the caste of the borrowers." 

Money Economy 

In the days of the Indian Cameralists money had come 
into general use. Judicial fines are in money. Compensa- 
. tions are e.xacted in money. Public servants are paid in cash. 
Taxes are paid in money. But as the cash transactions 
might lead to impulsive extravagance, the option of commuting 
by grain payments in money and the use of barter are allowed." 

Adam Smith represents tbe European Cameral view in 
enumerating among the causes of tbe slow progress of opulence 
the absence of stock and capital, the existence of a weak 
government, which is unable to provide security of person 
and property, oppressive fiscal measures in agriculture and 
commerce, and a government suffering from a war-fever. He 
condemns the throwing of large parcels of land into single 
ownership, as likely to impede agriculture. He shrewdly 
points out that taxation in kind must depress agriculture be- 
cause “ a dimunition of produce seldom hurts a tenant, who 
pays his rent in money, as the price of corn rises in proportion 
of its security.”' Such views are reflected in the economic 
precepts of Arthas’Sstra. Security is conceived as both by 

‘ M&nmmriii VIH, 142 ; Nstrada, I, 100. Tiie rule applies only to 
iiitsecured debts. VisnusmrU {VI» 3} rejects cmU rates. 

> ' , ® Barter is alluded to by Kau|ilya (p. 59). 

■ ^ Lectures t p. 232. ' , ' , 
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the State and against its agents. Under the wise economic 
provisions of Indian Cameralism, an economy was realiz- 
ed, ** not materially different from the modern in basing 
welfare on a type of expenditure free from ostentation and 
just sufficient for the efficient lives of the workers, and 
the realization of the value of leisure and rest, and on the 
conviction of the excellence of a moderate income obtained by 
moderate work,” ' 

In the field of exchange, the main contribution of the 
Indian Cameralist is the interplay of scarcity and utility and 
the influence of the time factor in the determination of value/ 
He is modern in understanding the effects of the law of 
demand, and in his analysis of retail prices.'^ The difference 
between absolute and relative prices is known to him and is 
frequently expressed, but unfortunately in terms which prevent 
their statistical utilization. . Markets and reasonable freedom 
for higgling are to be provided by the State. The seller is 
thought as able to look after his interests much better than 
the buyer. The cynical view is occasionally expressed that 
the trader is an undetected rogue.^ A rule of Kaufilya is the 


^ Anct. Ind. Econ. Thought, p. 89. 

" Ibid,, pp. 91-92. S'-ukra’s ‘ Law of Value ’ is— 

II (JTI, 1 ; 

8!T»j 4 a«fi I n 

(JTg, 

it (JT§, The profiteer is 

rated in manifest guilt above the robber ! , ■ 
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one which compels all sales to be made in the market-and 
which prohibits sales of articles in or near their respective 
places of production.’ The reason for the rule has to be 
surmised. It was probably a measure of police precaution 
against the. sale of stolen property and an executive arrange- 
ment against forestalling by traders. Possibly, the rule 
had its use also as a legal precaution to reduce the occasion 
for litigation, by compelling all sales to be open and to be 
conducted before official witnesses. The view of the Indian, 
as of the European, Cameralist is that it is the duty of the 
State to produce “cheapness and plenty.” This would 
appear to be more in the interest of the consumer than that 
of the producer, and to be unworkable in famines. The 
accumulation of vast stores of grain and food stuff in different 
parts of the kingdom, as well as other consumable articles 
in seasons of plenty, and the periodical replenishment of these 
stores, together with the entry of the State in the field of 
agricultural trade, were obviously to give the State the effect- 
ive power to stabilize prices in abnormal as in normal times.'"' 

Foreign trade ® is to be encouraged by the considerate 
treatment of the alien merchant. Trade was free. The money 
tolls and duties are levied solely for fiscal purposes and not 
for protection. Like modern States, the ancient Indian king- 
doms were advised to search for avenues for the expansion 

^ sjTcHtfilS i (eiij. igr., p. 113), Fines varying with 

the articles sold are to be imposed on the forbidden scales . 

; Kaii|ilya wants 

not only grain bnt aU' necessaries of life to be kept in * reserves 

i ^^# 3 ; (p. 95 ) 

® For ^ Cameralist views of Becher and Obrecht on Foreign Trade see 
StmU, pp, 127-9 and p, 531 , 
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of their trade in foreign countries and to collect trade infor- 
mation by the establishment of trade agencies, open and 
secret, in foreign States, Marine trade is to be helped by 
specific rules of salvage and of help to ship-wrecked sailors.^ 
Disputes between foreign traders and local merchants gave 
rise to the application of rules of equity to the settlement of 
such disputes, resulting in the creation, as in ancient Rome, 
of a jus naturale to form the nucleus of private international 
law.‘“ The provision of free coinage, the facilities provided 
for banking and credit, and the recognition of corporations 
which dealt with them, are other devices for the encourage- 
ment of interstatal trade. The existence of such economic 
amenities was necessary in times when political supremacy 
was to be established without resort to war, by a battle of 
wits and the application of a complicated and tortuous 
diplomacy. 

In the field of economic distribution also, the Indian 
Cameralist displays a sound perception of fundamental laws/ 
The Cameral bias is apparent in several directions. Economic 
inequality and friction, resulting from the existence side by 
side of extremes of wealth and poverty, could hardly arise in 
a society planned on the Indian lines. Wealth furnished no 
ground for ostentation, and poverty wdth the distinction 
accompanying great social service, when illustrated in the life 
pf the teachers and defenders of the nation (Brahmapta and 

W \ Also, pp. 126-128 of the 

(p. 126) 5 piracy to be put down, f|^^f 
i p. 98.) 

^ And. Ini, Econ, Thought, p. 105. 

® A bride had to be given away with jewellery which constituted her 
Strldhanu, 
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Ksatriya) was deprived of its sting. The joint-famiiy rendered 
even apparent opulence ineffective to secure luxurious stand- 
ards of life, as the family income was distributed among all 
who had claims on it. Hoarding could not have been easy 
with family calls, obligatory religious expenditure, and the 
custom of providing jewellery to women as an indirect pro- 
vision for the maintenance of portionless daughters,’ who 
inherited a mother’s personal effects in preference to their 
brothers." The contribution of Indian Cameralism to the 
ethical theory of distribution was the idea that State and 
Society were partners in all productive undertakings, and 
were therefore entitled to share the national dividend between 
them, and that every member of the community was entitled 
to be remunerated in accordance with his services and his 
needs. The treatment of land taxation shows a grasp of the 
above principle as well as of the incidence of a tax on mono- 
poly." The wages of agricultural labourers are fixed by law, 
and their tenure is protected by the State. Violent changes in 
the prices of agricultural produce could not have been possible, 
when the State had permanent reserves of goods for maintain- 
ing price levels. The rent of land is justly regarded as due to 
its productivity and scarcity, and the tax on rent therefore 
is made to fall on the owners of land. It is only in the 
analysis of profits, and in the determination of “ just ” profits 
that one recognizes theoretical weakness in Indian Cameralism. 

^ Ami- Ittd, Econ. Thought, pp. 103-106. 

8 Sttkra, II, <(03-404. 
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It is all the more singular in view of the large-scale enter- 
prises which the State itself conducted through departmental 
agency. While the State is enjoined by S'ukra to realize 
the false economy of low wages,' and to guarantee both for 
its servants and the servants of others suitable accident and 
f provident benefits,' the failure of western Cameralists to re- 

I cognize the value of brains in constructive speculation, and 

of intelligent economic anticipation in the production of 
■ wealth and in the stabilization of demand and supply, indicates 

a limit to their vision imposed by inadequate experience and 
political obsessions. 

•i 


fi 


t See the bag passage in Sbkra (O, 40S'417) on ameaities’ to labour, ■ 
maximura hours of work, holidays, provident benefits, etc. 
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PROVINCE OF THE STATE— PUBLIC FINANCE 

In no branch of public economy is the interplay of politi- 
cal, economic and moral ideas or motives, which is character- 
istic of Cameral treatment, more conspicuous than in that 
which deals with the sphere of the State and Public Finance. 
The growth of specialization had not only led to the separation, 
as independent units, of the divisions of knowledge, but it had 
encouraged further sub-divisions. Such specialization was 
valued because it promoted or facilitated intensive study. 
But it was defective in one respect. It overlooked the inter- 
dependence of human motives and actions, and rendered the 
conclusions of the highly specialized divisions of social science 
increasingly remote from the actualities of life, and therefore 
of little use in interpreting them. 

The aims of the Ancient Indian States like those of 
the modern, are incapable of description by simple expressions 
like individualistic, collectivist, paternal, etc. Such terms 
are more useful in indicating aspects of State outlook than 
their aggregation. In Germany, in the undeveloped conditions 
of scientific differentiation of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and with a special outlook and practical bias. 
Cameralists did not realize the need to separate political, 
economical and ethical considerations from one another. This 
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was also the position of those who have been, styled Indian 
Cameralists, with a difference viz., that with them the treat- 
ment of the elements of social action as frankly interdependent 
was a deliberate and logical result of their hypotheses. The 
basic assumptions of the Indian social thinker, in the field 
of Politics and Economics, were that political and social union 
are necessary and should be maintained, that by its activities, 
the State should not only aim at the realisation of the ideals 
of Dharma but strive for permanent and harmonious co-ordina- 
tion between the government and the people.' From the 
assumption of the necessity of the State certain corollaries 
follow. The theories explaining the State’s origin in a Social 
Compact or in a Divine Creation appear to make the State 
absolute, and independent of any question of its authority or 
the capricious exercise of its will. But other implications 
of these theories qualify State Absolutism and tend to place 
it within constitutional limits. As no divine creation can 
be for a sinful purpose, and as the King, as personifying 
the State, was created to end social disorder or anarchy, it 
follows that the King exists solely for protection, and that 
the subjects are bound to obey and support the King. A 
contract is bi-lateral. The terms of the agreement restrict 
the freedom of both parties to the agreement. The moral 
validity of the contract springs from its spontaneous and 
voluntary character. Accordingly, the payment of taxes is 
voluntary, and the subject can withdraw- himself from the 
obligation to pay the tax' by transferring his allegiance to 
another State. The tax is a payment for a definite service 
rendered to the subjects by the king, namely ‘protection’. 
No protection, no tax. The flank of absolutism is thus 
turned, and the king is reminded that even an absolute 
* See supra Lecture II. 
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monarch is only a paid public servant, dependent on his 
punctilious performance of allotted duties for the due payment 
of his wage (vefana). ’ 

From the Camera! standpoint, Political Society requires 
an organization and machinery to fulfil its purposes. Such 
an organization needs paid military and police forces to 
maintain its authority and to preserve ‘order, law and courts 
to regulate the relations of subjects and revenues to enable 
these institutions to be maintained. This is the ground for 
Adam Smith’s division of the subjects of Law and Govern- 
ment as four, viz., justice, police, revenue and arms.* 

It is difficult to condense the aims, of the State, 
as conceived by Indian Cameral writers, in a few sentences. 
The difficulty springs from, the impossibility of separating 
economic, political, religious and social motives for action. 
The practical minded writers on Arthas'astra merely 
state their precepts or conclusions, without explaining the 
grounds or the principles from which they are derived. This 
is so with the European Cameralists also. Their theories of the 
State’s sphere of action have also to be inferred from their rules. 
In the Indian State, freedom and regulation were intermixed. 
The duty was laid on the State to regulate production and 
consumption in accordance with the rules of caste and of the 
State’s economic and political interests. Large scale under- 
takings were taken over by the State and worked under direct 
State management. But as such municipal enterprise did not 
establish a monopoly in the articles or services concerned, 

> cf. sami^arva, 71, I 

II and S'ukra, I, 388 ^ I?: 
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scope w'as left for the play of competition, and private under- 
takings were allowed to compete with State undertakings. In 
the manufacture of salt and certain textiles, for example, the 
State factories did not displace private enterprise nor penalize 
it. State monopolies existed indeed in liquor, saffron, the 
precious metals, mining, oil and pearl fisheries ; but, their 
justification rested on political grounds, just as the main- 
tenance of State brothels and gambling dens was justified 
as an evil necesssity dictated by sanitary and police require- 
ments. Outside the spheres of State monopoly there was no 
attempt to compete with or restrain the private producer. In 
the interests of the whole community, restrictions were laid 
on competition, by the State’s regulation of interest, wages 
profits and tenants’ and land-lords’ dues. But even there, 
within the limits imposed by the State, there was to be un- 
restricted competition. The State’s position therefore was 
that private liberty should be the rule, except where it had 
to be restrained and regulated either in the interests of the 
people themselves, or for the stability of the government 
and the State. 

Following the literary practice of the age the functions 
of the State are suggested by Indian writers in picturesque 
metaphors. One such figure is that the king should act as a 
‘ father’ of his people, and in didactic works, the comparison 
is developed. Readers have seen in it a sign of the pater- 
nalistic attitude of the old Indian State. The German Came- 
ralist openly advocated paternalism, and has come in for much 
adverse criticism on that ground. The suggestion of pater- 
nalism conveys the implication of a distrust in the capacity 
of the people to look after their own affairs. A paternal 
regime is therefore viewed as not only springing from a low 
view of human capacity and nature, but as aimed at keeping 
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the subjects, in the same low state of perpetual tutelage. 
Individualism builds, on. the other hand, on a belief in the 
honesty and capacity of men. An opposition in aim and effect 
is perceived by modern . writers between the individualistic 
and paternal ideals. In regard to the Germans three or four 
hundred years ago, their conditions were such as to make 
paternalism a blessing. The great masses of the Germans 
were infants — infants in knowledge, infants in experience, 
infants in feeling, infants in judgment about the conduct of 
life. They lived in straitened circumstance. No affluence of 
natural resources stimulated their ambition and allowed them 
to effort.’ The dormant powers of the people could be 
roused and enlisted for the work of nation building only by 
methods comparable to military regimentation. Paternalism 
in fact and aim proved an arrangement suited to the conditions 
of the times and is deliberately advocated by even advanced 
Camefalists like Justi.® The conditions in ancient India, 
atleast of the time of the great empires, were not identical 
with these of Germany in the Cameralistic epoch. Political 
organization was only one of several competing and concur- 
rent organizations. The legal and economic system of the 
Indian Cameralist discloses neither a distrust of the capacity 
of the average man nor of his honesty. The facile generaliza- 
tion that socio-religious systems are usually hostile to capital- 
ism is disproved in ancient India where the necessity for 
capital was implicitly assumed and the regulation of interest 
was dictated by social and economic purposes and not by any 
hostility to capitalism. In the same manner, the utmost 
freedom of action compatible with the stability of the social 
order is allowed to individuals.® The attitude of the Indian 

, ^ Small, p. 594, ' ' ’ , 

* ibid., 44^ ; Ana, Ind, Econ* Thought, pp. 107408. 
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Cameralist in suggesting paternal treatment is therefore more 
a recommendation for the creation of benevolent and pious 
relations between the king and his subjects, as between father 
and sons, and in a suggestion of the unity of their common 
interest than a plea for a despotic repression of individual 
freedom. The elasticity of the paternal conception and its 
capacity to be applied to societies in different stages of 
economic or political evolution is illustrated by the difference 
in details between the German Cameralist and the Indian. 

A collectivist interpretation of the ancient Indian State's 
aim is also opposed to facts. The institution of private 
property, even in land, and the absence of any attempt to 
redress economic inequality by the redistribution of wealth 
or by the penal taxation of the rich for the benefit of the poor, 
are anti-collectivist. The NUis^dstra may occasionally have 
a fling at millionaires, but such criticisms are in no way anti- 
capitalistic.’ They only serve to indicate that great wealth 
has great responsibilities and that mere hoarding is a social 
crime. The Indian States were indeed asked to step in to 
help the agriculturist and the artisan in diverse ways. 
Concessions and remissions are to be given freely to agri- 
culturists. They are to be protected from any distractions, 
which will take them away from their work, from interrup- 
tions of their normal pursuits, from harassment by officials 
and social parasites, from arrest under the order of the civil 
courts and from the oppression of soldiers and policemen.^ 
Similarly the duty is laid on the state to make roads, build 
bridges, maintain ferries over wide rivers, destroy wild beasts 

S' 
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and evil men, who harass peaceful subjects following their 
lawful occupations, construct great works of irrigation and 
drainage, improve river navigation and provide conveniences 
for merchants, both domestic and foreign.’ Such duties which 
were willingly undertaken by the old Indian State, are really 
due to Cameral feeling of an implied partnership in all wealth- 
producing activities between the producer and the community 
or the State of which he is a unit and to the time-honoured 
truth, to which Kautilya and Henry IV of Navarre have paid 
homage in memorable words — of the identity of interest 
between ruler and subject. This idea of partnership extends 
to the ownership of wealth also, and will account equally for 
the obligation of merchants, artisans and agriculturists to 
pay taxes and subordinate their interests and properties to 
the ultimate ends of the partnership i.e., the stability of the 
State. The duty is laid on the state to assist the people to 
become efficient producers and to live in a feeling of undis- 
turbed security (.abhaya). It is not the negation of the 
right of private property but its assertion, subject to and 
qualified by the ultimate and predominating interests of the 
community or State. This is the explanation of the Indian 
view of property in land. No theory of the State ownership 
of land will explain fully the mutual relations of the old Indian 
State and ryot. In extreme Cameral practice and theory, 
opinion- under secular influence might urge the theory of state 
property in land and natural resources, as in the anonymous 
. s'loka cited by Kautilya’s commentator,® but the idea is resisted 
by all conservative writers on Dharmas'dstm and Arthas’dsfm 

* ^r., p. 39). 

^'Bhattasvanain’s bhasya on EmiiiHyat K. P. Jayaswal and A*,3aiierji 
: Sastri^ p* 
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and by writers on Mlrnmnsa^ In the correct view of the 
relation of property to the State, not only landed property but 
all property is regarded as mortgaged to the State, and to be 
available to the government in times of the State’s dire neces- 
sity, The specific enumeration of curious and out-of-the-way 
devices for “ balancing the budget ” during years of unfore- 
seen stress, like those described by Kautilya and Sukra,’ and 
practised by grasping kings like S'ankaravarman of Kashmir/ 
imply, even apart from the rule that an emergency measure 
should not last beyond the emergency, that all other sources 
must be exhausted before the State laid its hand on the private 
land and the private capital of its subjects. 

The State’s duty to promote the material and moral 
welfare of the population is a natural deduction from the 
above assumption. A State is conceived as a perpetual partner- 
ship under the direction of a central authority for the doing 
•, «> 

of all lawful and beneficial things. The injunctions to kings 
to endow religion, to grant to religious institutions, in lieu of 
direct endowment, exemptions from taxation, to establish work- 
houses for the poor and to devise measures for the relief of 
poverty and suffering, to prevent the spread of epidemics and 
promote the cure of human ailments and to abolish poverty, 
unemployment and vagrancy, are corollaries of this idea and 
derive their justification from their importance to the social 
partnership. 

The survey of the Indian conception of the respective 
sphere of State and individual action is thus virtually in accord 
not only With the views of Western Cameralists but the way of 
approach to these ideas is essentially Camera!. 

^ Anc. Ind, Econ, Thought, pp. 179-181. 

^ KmufdUya, p. 240 ; Sukra, t, 209-210; V, 52-53 ; Somadeva', clif 31, 

® Rnjaiarangini, V, 160-183,. 
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The system of State finance devised by Camera! thinkers^ 
whether of the East or of the West, may therefore present 
features of similarity. These resemblances exist. As Cameral 
ideas anticipated many modern views of finance and have often 
been praised therefor, so have Hindu theories of finance 
been described as modern ” in their outlook. 

Certain features of the Cameral finance, Western or Indian, 
distinguish it from modern doctrines of finance and show the 
excellence of the former. In both, a tax is recognised as a 
compulsory contribution and as falling in the last instance on 
persons. In both, the collection of revenues by the State is to 
enable .it to’ discharge its public functions.^ It may be re- 
membered that till a few years ago the expression “ for the 
use of the public powers ” used to be found in definitions of 
a tax, importing a constitutional idea into an economic defini- 
tion. The implication is present in Indian theories of finance 
but it is not embodied in the conception of a tax. The point of 
cleavage is the different way of looking at the relation of in- 
come to expenditure. A tax is a necessary evil, and accord- 
ingly it has to be kept as low as is possible. But, the State 
must fulfil its functions fully and efficiently, and in order that 
it might do so it requires a revenue sufficient for its varying 
needs. It is the task of the modern financier so to raise such 
income as to meet the demands of obligatory expenditure, which 
has therefore to 'be first determined. The Indian financier 
hardly distinguishes' the attitude, of the housewife from the 
financier ; both must 'adjust their expenditure to their income. 
Normally proportions, from which the income is derived are 
unalterable, and expenditure th,erefore cannot ’ be allo'wed to 

**, Taxes most be levied upon all subjects with righteous eqtiality, since 
all are equally under < obligation in this connection » and all share In the protec- 
tion and other benefits of the State (Justi, SmaU, pp, 381-382), 
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exceed the income. The expenditure of the State should be 
planned, says* Somadeva, so as hot to outran its incomed 
The selection of this point of view by the Indian statesman, 
will account for a cardinal defect in the Indian science of 
finance. While items of income or revenue are detailed fully, 
in Indian works, types of expenditure are not specified as 
clearly and precisely, making it appear that distribution 
between the different heads of expenditure is left to the 
unfettered discretion of the State, and under selfish rulers 
such distribution might be subject to capricious alteration. 
A vicious or war-like Indian king must of necessit}^ starve 
all departments of the State, since he cannot increase his 
revenue with safety, and still must have enough to spend on 
inclinations. 

Another difference between the modern economic and , 
the Indian Cameral attitude consists in the recommendation 
of the latter to build up big state hoards from recurring 
annual surpluses. The Indian thinker realizes in the sphere 
of private economy, that the withdrawal of capital from 
productive enterprise — fructifying in the pockets of the 
people ” — (Adam Smith) is against sound economy. He forbade 
private hoarding by specific rules against Brahmapa, Ksatriya 
and S'udra. . How did the application of the principle to the 
State then come to be overlooked ? The explanation is to be 
found in the nervous dread entertained by old Indian financiers 
of State-bankruptcy and of their conviction that well-filled 
war-chests no less than efficient and powerful standing 
armies (Maula) were necessary to ensure the independence of 
States. Indian agriculture depends on seasonal rains*. . The 
■ * Somadeva— SJjq; ' ^4:, .(24. 141) ; SJfJfJliiit 

( 18 . 10 ) ; 

(24,44). 
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element of uncertainty is always present in financial systems 
dependent on agriculture, pursued under such conditions of 
uncertainty. In his indication of budget proportions, S\ikra 
suggests that, about one half of the revenue from local or over 
one-sixth of the central collections should b,e put byJ If the 
latter alone be taken as indicating the proportion of annual 
surplus to go into a. permanent war-insurance fund, the further 
precept of S^ukra that at any time a state must have enough 
surplus to meet the calls of twenty years will show that the 
proportion of annua! saving is to be considerable.- The rigorous 
persistence by States in the policy of securing recurring 
surpluses is a normal feature of Indian Cameral theory. 

On the side of expenditure certain wise rules are 
laid down. State should expend in ways calculated to 
develop the strength of the people. It should promote science 
and learning by direct encouragement, in addition to social 
provision of a privileged and unpaid class » of educational 
workers, among (the Brahmanas) and such a rule as we find in 
a Cola inscription making the school-master’s land tax-freed 
The drift of the recommendations generally is to expend freely 
ip nation building activities after securing independence. But, 
the indications furnished by the specified proportions and of 
items of expenditure to revenue, are that expenditure in these 
directions from the central fisc was not considerable. Still, 
it cannot be assumed that the contribution of the old Indian 

mm i 
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community for such activities is represented solely by the 
direct State expenditure on them* Works of public utility, 
as well as rural and urban police and sanitary work, fell upon 
municipal bodies and villages and were not paid for by the 
State* The incidence of tax exemptions, such as those made 
in favour of Brahmanas, temples, monasteries etc., is on the 
community as a whole. Nevertheless, the omission to develop 
fully and clearly the obligation of the State to expend in such 
directions may explain the neglect of national development 
in epochs of weak rule, and the low vitality and economic 
strength displayed by India during much of its history. 

In measuring the pressure of a financial system on 
members of the different classes in the State, what they 
contribute indirectly in the upkeep of the social system, what 
they enjoy and what they suffer in the maintenance of 
privileges, have to be considered along with money payments 
made to the State. The Indian financier has a passion for 
precision, simplification, and detail. It accounts for such 
general injunctions as that salaries of all public servants 
should be paid promptly, that all State orders should be in 
writing, that the power and duties of the different depart- 
ments should be clearly demarcated, that accurate statistics 
should be available not only of land surveys and fiscal 
collections, but in regard to types of consumption and that 
paying for services by grants of land or in assignments of 
land revenue (Jagirs) ^ should never be allowed. 

On the expenditure side, the biggest single item is that 
of defence, which absorbed in India half the gross collections 
according to S'ukra. That this should be so in Western 
Cameral countries is intelligible. But its presence in ancient 

* Justi disapproves of the grant of an exemption from taxes as a- reward of 
service 183). • ' ' 
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India, in spite of the -existence of the Ksatriya class, may 
seem remarkable, but it is not. The Ksatriyas were a 
privileged class and not an endowed body. A Ksatriya public 
servant or soldier was paid like any other. In historical 
times the entry to the army was not restricted to members 
of this class. The Indian thinker who has advocated a living 
wage for the day labourer will not starve a soldier. The 
weak International Law of the time necessitated the mainte- 
nance, even in times of peace, of large armies such as we find 
specified in the Greek accounts and in Hiuen Tsiang% 
description of the military forces of the kingdorns he visited. 
The burden of armaments, accounts for the depression of the 
community as a whole, and for the many feeling appeals to 
avoid resort to war, to attain political ends as far as possible 
by diplomacy and to the pedantic elaboration of the theory of 
diplomacy in our literature.' 

The normal income of the old Indian State has been 
placed by Kautilya under seven heads, roughly corresponding 
to the recognized seven elements of the State {saptmga)!^ 
The classification . is arbitrary and is probably inherited from 
previous writers. Six out of the seven heads relate to income 
derived directly or indirectly from land. The crown lands 
were extensive, and constituted an important source of the 
the king’s income. In an old type of half -developed State, 
the ruler has to be the first farmer. A big demesne enables 
a king to Jive to a great extent, ‘ of his own.’ The land 
tax, derived either as a fixed share of the produce or in 
money at its commutation value, the money taxes {hali), 
income from ferries and tolls and from cesses, royalties from 
mines and pearl fisheries, income from water-rates imposed 

^ Buddhist Becords of the Western Worldt passim, 

' ^ p*. 60 * 
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on gardens and fields cultivated under State embankments, 
minor forest income, and traffic dues, are some items 
of public revenue. Among non-tax items, comes the revenue 
of State factories, tribute from vassal kings (kara), judicial 
fines, escheat, .treasure trove, lump-payments made by 
villages as a whole, payments for feeding the army on the 
march, ceremonial presents to the king etc. There are also 
license fees of various kinds and the revenue from brothels 
and State gaming houses. The common feature of all such 
revenue is the reliance placed on indirect taxation, in which 
there is more scope for variety in percentages between the 
several authorities, than on the direct tax from land. Un- 
conspicuous sources of revenue and revenue collection are 
favoured both by democratic and by quasi-absolutist politics. 
Popular discontent caused by visible increase in old taxes and 
by new taxes is a potential danger to a Government in the 
former and to the Ruler in the latter. 

A typical scholastic outlook is useful for illustration and 
a passage of Medhatithi furnishes it. “ The treasury should 
abound in gold and silver in large quantities. The chief 
contents of the treasury should never be expended, never 
should payments to servants be delayed. The kingdom 
and country are one. They should be protected against en- 
croachment and against natural calamities by the super- 
vision of rivers, trees and cattle, and by the construction 
of protective works. The country should not be allowed 
to depend wholly on rain.” In times of distress, special 
penalties and taxes shall be levied.’ 

In regard to the State itself, in spite of the large military 
establishments, the Indian Cameralist envisaged it under civil 

’ gff:, (i^E, ’t'sv). 
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control. The Marshal of the kingdom must have no place in 
the cabinet. The master of the sword is not to be the master 
of policy. There is to be no military dictatorship, even after 
usurpation by a successful general, and this is to be ensured 
by the power and the permanence of the fiscal laws and of the 
bureaucracy. Hence their elaboration in the treatises of 
Kautilya and S'ukra as in Western Cameral works. The cost 
of the civil establishment is fixed by Kautilya at a fourth of 
the aggregate income (Kautillya, p. 245). In grading salaries, 
(KautiUya, Bk. V, ch. 3) the ruling principles of Kautilya are 
that a public servant should receive enough pay to keep him 
efficient, healthy, contented, and zealous ; and these principles 
are worked out by S'ukra to their natural corollaries in 
humane and sensible pension and leave rules, which will 
ensure to the State the services of a zealous and capable civil 
service.* 

Emergencies are to be met in ways not involving the 
transgression of the rules fixing proportions for taxes. And 
the measures should be limited for use only in the emergency 
and should not be continued longer — a rule apparently ignored, 
to judge from the multiplicity of novel taxes met with again 
and again in the inscriptions. Forced loans, “ free-will ” ' 
gifts, the substitution of shorter for longer measures of land 
so as to increase the proportions of the yield to be collected,* 
salary cuts,* temporary appropriation or use of religious and 
charitable endowments, and the resources of wealthy and 
childless widows, contributions from corporate organizations 
and well-to-do subjects, and officers,^ are indicated, side by 

* Swkra, II, 407-417; Ano. Itid. Bcon, Thought, pp. 110-112. 

» IM.. I. 209-210. 

^ Ibid., V,5Z-S3. , 

* Somadeva, 21, 14. 
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side with increased excise and customs duties as well as 
income-taxes from merchants, actors, prostitutes and purve- 
yors of public amusements.’ A legitimate device which is 
suggested is to induce cultivators to increase the area under 
crop and to grqw summer crops, and tax the additional land 
mcome-^* The sale of honours * and the confiscation of eccle- 
siasdcal property ^ are questionable methods which will be 
justified by emergency and in periods of Brdkmaij.a-Bauddha 
rivalry.- The State may even stoop to make money by 
exploiting the pious credulity of people and set up oracles and 
idols which pretend to work miracles and collect the offerings 
made to them by credulous folk.' The sarcastic reference of 
Patanjali to the Mauryas having made an income by setting 
up idols, apparently refers’ to this questionable expedient/ 
The debasement of the currency and the levy of excessive 


^^Arthas'asira, pp. 242-245 for questionable means of reolenishina 
King s depleted treasury. Brothel keepers (vardhakiposak&Jj,) and prostitutes 
are among those to be taxed. Goldsmiths.are to the treatk almost vfndirtively 

(jf It ^ p. 24 i). 
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taxes on furs and skins, in which there was a brisk trade in 
the Mauryan kingdoms are other abnormal means alluded to 
by Patanjali as adopted by the Mauryan State, but they are 
not mentioned by Kautilya. 

Postulates of Public Finance 

Can any common principle be discerned in the financial 
practices of the old State as set forth in the inscriptions or re- 
commended by our writers ? We are under no necessity to 
infer them, as they are enunciated in precepts often concealed 
jn quaint metaphors. The king should be as the wise-gardener, 
who gathers fruit only as they ripen (Kautilya) and' does not 
dig up trees by the roots.’ The implication of the rule is that 
income should be taxed when it accrues, and the subjects 
should not be destroyed by violent taxation. The king should 
imitate the cowherd, who refrains from milking the cow and 
V drawing blood, who does not tear the udder, and who leaves 
enough milk in the udder to feed the calf and induce the cow 
by maternal affection to continue secreting milk.’’ The impli- 
cations are that taxation, should not commandeer the entire 

■ ’ «?#: isrftraFfJTM.TO ti33ir3[5fniqi^ t 
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income of the subject, but must leave enough in his pockets' 
to m uce im to save and that .the methods of tax collection 
should be free from harshness. Like the bee, the wise king 
wi 1 collec his revenue little by little from a thousand sources.’ 
Like the leech, he should draw blood without- pain, and bleed 
only the plethoric.’ Like the mouse, he should nibble at the 
extremities without detection, a suggestion that collection 
should be insensible and free from conspicuousness ^ The 
garland-maker collects flowers from many plants, after tend- 
ing and watering the plants.^ The State should imitate the 
ascetic’s drinking-pot {Kamandalu) which has a wide mouth 
and a narrow spout a suggestion that the inlet for revenue 
should be wide and for expenditure narrow. The king should 
not be like the glutton, who stuffs himself to his own- detri- 
ment and to that of others and consumes more than he needs. 
He should not be like the charcoal burner, who burns down a 
forest to get a handful of fuel— i.e., the king should not 
destroy his chances of great future advantage for a petty 
immediate gain. 

Such figures may be multiplied. They ari .rules of taxes 
than of taxation and inculcate the wisdom of following the 
canons of convenience, certainty and economy. There is no 
canon of equality. Equality in the sense of equality of sacrifice 
is obviously difficult to secure in any tax system. But, in 
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ancient India it existed theoretically atleast, in the accepted 
social order, which it was the recognized duty of the State to 
maintain. The dependence on indirect rather than direct 
taxation indicates the desire for fiscal elasticity. The use of 
the fisc for ethical purposes may be seen in the, regulation of the 
liquor traffic, of gambling and of houses of ill-fame. If an evil 
cannot be rooted out, its influence is to be restricted by regu- 
lation. The law of treasure-trove and mines is due not only 
to the belief in the State’s rights to unclaimed wealth, but to 
tax potential or undeveloped resources. The financial aim is 
always the promotion of political and social stability. It is 
easy to give parallels to these Indian financial concepts from 
the Cameral literature of the West but it is hardly necessary 
now as identical results followed in both the West and the 
East from a common outlook. 

Causes of the Growth and Decay of Cameralism 

It will be of interest to compare the causes which promoted 
or retarded the influence of Cameral thought in India and 
the West. A change in the political centre of gravity in the 
West, atleast in theory, in the epochs following the French 
Revolution, cut at the root of Cameral assumptions- Till the 
dawn of the socialist regime in recent years, the magnification 
of the State above the individual was unpopular. Modern 
Economics, claiming the Wealth of Nations as its source, 
found its way to the Continent and quickly replaced the older 
Cameral teaching by virtue of its greater modernity and its 
political liberalism. In India, the influence of sociological 
writers grew or waned with the rise or fall of stable govern- 
ments. The impact of , foreign invasion destroyed Indian 
kingdoms and the patrons of Hindu S'astras. The terrible 
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suffering inflicted on the people by the harsh rule of barbarian 
conquerors, Scythian or Hun, developed again from an acute 
sense of misery, the passion for ascetic ideals, which were 
reflected in the favoured cults of the dynasties like the 
Bhirasdva and jhe Nagas under whom the national revolts 
agairist the evil of foreign domination were raised. When 
settled order supervened, with the rise of the Imperial 
Guptas, and ascetic ideals gave place to the bases of material 
comfort and worldly ambition, the new political outlook 
diverged away from that of the earlier ArthaMstm by 
substituting conquests by arms, like those of Samudra- 
gupta and Gandragupta to those by negotiation. The 
wail of the Pura^as, which can be heard even amidst the 
triumphant paeans of Gupta imperialism and poetry, show 
how at heart the exponent of the old ideals of Dharma&astra 
and Arthas'astra fell out of sympathy with the new imperialism. 
Neither the old national administrative system nor the old 
schools of independent social thought had apparently survived 
the epochs of foreign tyranny. The persistence in the com- 
munity of pow^erful elements disbelieving in the religio-social 
implications of the old writings and not sharing their pride in 
the Aryan tradition, contributed to the acceptance of secular 
motives in the place of the old mixed religious and secular 
aims. Thus, in spite of the service rendered to a society, 
which was constantly tending to break up, by keeping it to- 
gether through ages of foreign attack and domination, Indian 
. Cameral thought, which had exalted the State in order to 
save society, was permanently thrust ^into the background 
and was soon forgotten. When the renaissance of Indian 
' studies in our own day revived an interest in our , own 
literature, a misconception of the character and outlook of 
pur "old literature pi Artlms'dsfrg^ led to its comprehensive 
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Cameral aims being overlooked, and narrowed to their politi- 
cal or economic elements and to the inadequate appreciation 
of its historical position and services. 

We live in times in which the old faith in the' virtue 
of individualism and democracy, and of a societj- placing 
mass production and machinery in the front rank of the means 
of economic regeneration and secular views as the indis- 
pensable conditions of the political and intellectual emancipa- 
tion of man, have been shaken, and the ideas which were 
germinal in the last century are being subjected to criticism. 
The diseases of the modern State are attributed to features 
on which the prosperity of the nineteenth century was believed 
to have been based. Democracy has not effaced distinctions 
of class and property. If happiness be, as urged by 
Mr. Leonard Woolf, the .aim of social organization, modern 
democracy has not realized it for every one. The survival 
of liberty depends upon the extension of education and upon 
discipline and spiritual training as educational purposes. 
The ideal of an efficient and glorious State, in which equality 
of opportunity for service is afforded to every one, and 
happiness means service, is claimed for such different institu- 
tions as a Soviet, exercising supreme control over all indi- 
vidual activities and of a Fascist Dictatorship. The idea! of 
the nineteenth century had been the production of more 
wealth. To secure wealth, countrie.s were industrialized and 
the process of production mechanized. To maintain the 
colossal increase in production, a progression of wants was 
sought and stimulated. Today, in a crippled w'orld, w'e 
recognize that the industrial plan of the nineteenth century 
resulted in a misfit. The interest of members of society as 
workers taking pride in, their work has been subordinated to 
their interests as consumers, A stage has been reached beyond 
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whicli standards of consumption cannot be raised,", and produc- 
tion has crashed,. Modern society has, created new health 
problems, the solution of which requires an intense feeling of 
social service- Communal action to- solve modern problems 
is extending the ^sphere of State action. But, society is still 
imperfectly organized for social service. The substitution of 
the worship of humanity for religion has led to inhumanity. 
It is urged that the sense of freedom and variety of opportunity 
which the members of a political society require can only be 
secured, when it is made independent of foreign help for 
the necessaries of life. Even those who condemn the bee- 
hive ideal of social organization are unable to suggest a 
better. Even secularists concede the survival value of reli- • 
gious institutions, and the religipus sublimation of the animal 
instincts and appetites, which civilization has neither curbed 
nor controlled.^ 

In such times, the historical interpretation of old systems 
of social thought, such as may result from a comparative 
study with' their analogues, may help us to realize how’ social, 
institutions have to be adjusted to the needs of the times, and 
how systems of thought, have to be interpreted in connection 
with their peculiar purposes. The old Indian literature, to 
which by analogy the Cameral designation has been suggested 
' may still be of value. Let us consider its skilful adaptation 
of means to ends, its logical deduction of rules of conduct 
from its socio-religious hypothesis, and its attempt to combine 
'ethical, political, and economic purposes in individual and social 
action, • The attempt to view their teachings in their natural 
perspective and to* interpret them in relation to our times as 
well as theirs might help in the dawn of the brighter day for 

^ See Lord Eustace Percy, Government in Transition^ 1934, ch. IX 
and X- 
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which we all wait and hope, to suggest ideas and plans for 
pursuing social study and action in interdependence rather 
than isolation, and to bring about a synthesis of effort which 
will correspond with the unity of the human mind, outlook 
and history. In the attempt to achieve such ends, studies 
like those we have attempted may have their use. 
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